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FRONTISPIECE 


Vince the existing sensate order is mori- 
bund, we have no choice, unless we are resigned to 
the extinction of our civilization, but to follow the 
road to renaissance and transfiguration. Assisted by 
the forces of the historical process and especially by 
the liberated energies of the superconscious, human- 
ity may travel this road until it reaches the haven of 
the new order of creative peace and happiness. All 
that is necessary is the supreme mobilization of our 
available mental and moral forces, control of subcon- 
scious drives by the conscious and superconscious 
factors, and unflinching determination to meet cou- 
rageously all the difficulties of the pilgrimage. It is for 
humanity itself to decide its destiny. 
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KEYNOTES 


In “‘The Soviet Man” Max Oppenheimer, Jr. gives a graphic picture 
of the average Russian as transformed by Communistic indoctrination. The 
psychological, social, and individual characteristics portrayed as existent 
only in the subconscious realms of his being render the Soviet Man a piti- 
able creature. The author writes out of especial opportunity to survey and 
select the elements of his delineation. 





Wilson Record compares, as to value and methodological problems, 
the CPUSA and the NAACP. He sets up several general assumption as 
bases for his analysis, and measures these two action organizations against 
them. The article should interest sociologists primarily. 





The current impact of juvenile delinquency on society renders neces- 
sary continuous vocalization and writing about it. The author here at- 
tempts an assessment of basic concepts and methodology in current studies, 
and makes suggestions for dependability of findings. 





In “Human Relations Around the World” Stella B. Counselbaum not 
only gives definitive glimpses of conditions and attitudes in various key 
regions, but points up the weaknesses and failures of democratic countries 
to sell their ideology because of overt manifestations of shoddy material in 
its weaving. And the closest kin of our own country in this respect is 
the disreputable South Africa! Indeed the latter at least preaches what 
it practices! 





The material presented by Francis A. Turner as basis for his article 
“Integration in the New York City Schools’ is indicative of liberality of 
viewpoint and policy. Dr. Turnet’s contribution reflects the necessity of 
“eternal vigilance” in order that the principles of integration be actualized. 





“Singing Societies of European Immigrants” by Irving Babow is alike 
informative and interesting. The author presents several types of these 
singing groups with their respective objectives, and reveals that their 
transplantation to the adopted homeland is the result of long-lived cultural 
roots. 








KEYNOTES 


The American Jewish Committee was inadvertently omitted from 
our survey of ‘Human Relations in Action” presented in the double spe- 
cial issue Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and2. Attention is directed herein to the ob- 
jectives and uniformly constructive programs of this influential civic or- 
ganization. 





Special Sections 

For detailed classification of the Special Sections, the reader is re- 
ferred to the CONTENTS of the current issue. 

As usual Editor Templin of Human Frontiers points out new vistas 
for consideration of human frontiers. Editor Frumkin of Research Studies 
and Abstracts presents two research studies that should be especially in- 
teresting to students of sociology and psychology. Editors Smythe of The 
Record give much-in-little through their space-limited survey of the “World 
Scene and National Affairs.” Especial attention is called to the Annual 
Report of John W. Gardner, President of the Carnegie Corporation (1959). 
Editor Dunlap and her associates in Selected Readings present an extensive 
array of Book Reviews that should aid the busy reader in selection of timely 
and significant literature. 


A.0’H.W. 











THE SOVIET MAN 


Max OPPENHEIMER, JR. 


General Characteristics of the Soviet Man 


The study of the psychological characteristicé of “the Soviet Man”? 
presents great difficulties; for he is rarely ever true or sincere in his deal- 
ings with either the outside world or even with himself. He always 
acts the part of a staunch nonparty’ supporter of the Bolshevist Regime. 
Outwardly he tries to live up to the prescribed standards, fulfilling and 
even exceeding the norm, or at least he gives a very convincing per- 
formance thereof: thus he attends guild meetings, casts his vote on 
resolutions adopted by the Presidium, signs up for government loans 
with simulated eagerness, complies with all demands of the Party and 
the government, constantly assumes new civic socialist obligations; in 
other words, knows his exact place in this well-rehearsed spectacle 
staged on a gigantic scale by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
He is always on the alert, never allowing himself to be “framed” by a 
possible informer, who might denounce him for having said something 
counterrevolutionary.2 He is a virtuoso at conversing freely and easily 
on political subjects, and has an inexhaustible stock of cliches and 
quotations from the speeches of Communist leaders. He expresses, 
forgets, and replaces convictions as circumstances demand, and never 
commits the unpardonable sin of touching upon any of the countless 
Soviet taboos. He convincingly echoes the violent indignation or the 
tumultuous approval prescribed by Party spokesmen, severely censur- 
ing capitalistic sabotage, squandering of Kolkhoz property, warmonger- 
ing, and vociferously praising candidates to the Supreme Soviet as well 
as the wisdom of the Party. He is proud of Soviet achievements and 
knows that the capitalistic world is doomed, or so he claims. His true 
feelings are unfathomable, for he never removes his mask, always 
acting the part of an ordinary rank-and-file Soviet citizen. And there 
are millions just like him, all equally gifted actors. The Soviet Regime 
insists upon such a performance and gets it. 

The Soviet Man has developed as rapidly as Communism. Forty 
years of Soviet power, far from achieving stabilization, have established 
a constant nefarious tempo, involving not only a quantitative increase 
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in the rate of speed of all production processes and phases of life, 
but also a qualitative change. Each successive phase of Bolshevism 
is essentially different from preceding ones. Thus the Civil War, the 
New Economic Policy, collectivization, World War II, the postwar 
period, the five year plans, are just so many isolated tableaux madly 
flashing past. Furthermore, one phase may not serve as a basis for 
analyzing another one, for Bolshevism never repeats itself. During 
his lifetime the Soviet Man thus experiences a stormy succession of from 
five to six transitions; this implies an equally stormy and hectic develop- 
ment of his personality, since he is closely linked to the extraordinary, 
inhuman living conditions of this totalitarian regime. As a result 
his personal experiences leave a particularly vivid, indelible imprint; 
he lives in spiritual solitude, deprived of advisers, teachers, traditions; 
he feels unstable, insecure, and has no control whatsoever over his 
fate. He can only rely upon himself, and his golden rule is “Help 
yourself, for no one else will help or save you!” This in no way im- 
plies that people do not help one another. It merely means that, due 
to the everchanging conditions of life in the USSR, experience is of 
little avail and every new problem requires a new decision, one that 
the Soviet Man must make at his own risk. Strong characters are molded 
under such conditions, as for example the inventor Lopatkin, hero of 
Dudintsev’s best-selling novel Not From Bread Alone.‘ 

Unfortunately the experiences of one Soviet Man cannot benefit 
another: they remain his secret, and he himself cannot analyze or 
interpret their theoretical meaning in order to establish rules or prin- 
ciples of conduct; for they are in their essence inextricably related to the 
very essence of the Soviet Regime, and it is a crime in the USSR to 
discuss such theoretical fundamental questions. When one Soviet 
Man helps another, it can only be on a practical, not a spiritual basis; 


and throughout the entire USSR, in spite of the Soviet Regime, there 
extends a web of human, practical, help-giving relationships; but in- 
asmuch as they are limited to silent deeds, they are vague and un- 
definable. Their presence is a fact, but their nature is not completely 
clear to the Russians themselves. The Soviet Man is willing to help 
his fellow men, but he is afraid of recognizing either the need or the 
existence of such help. This brings us to the subject of fear. 
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Fear is one of the constituent elements of the Soviet Man’s psy- 
chology. The Soviet Man may in fact be defined as a creature con- 
stantly overcoming fear. Fear is the normal ambient in which every- 
ones lives in the USSR, as is shown in the anecdote of the apartment 
house manager, who in the middle of the night knocks at all doors 
and tells the lodgers not to worry, for it is nothing but a fire. This 
fear is mutual; the people are afraid of the government and the govern- 
ment constantly fears revolt, insubordination, retaliation on the part 
of its subjects. This, of course, engenders new reprisals on the part 
of the government, which in turn increase the fear of the population; 
and the vicious circle of fear is thus complete. This ever-present fear 
breeds incurable traumatic neuroses amongst all Soviet men, women 
or children. Everyone in the USSR is to a varying degree ‘‘traumatized.” 
Inasmuch as these traumatic neuroses must remain hidden, repressed 
in the subconscious of the Soviet Man, they increase the traumatic 
condition to the point of causing spiritual and mental diseasis. ‘Trauma- 
tic neuroses may have numerous and various causes, all inherent in the 
Soviet Regime. They may be the result of any of the following fac- 
tors: (1) the ruin of private lives and careers (e.g., a former high 
official is forced to become an informer for the MVD); (2) being 
forced to repudiate one’s own family; (3) poor living conditions, as 
crowded quarters; (4) forced co-operation in secret police work; (5) 
religious persecution; (6) loss of property; (7) the inability to raise 
one’s own children; (8) regimentation of creative activity (in the case 
of writers, musicians, etc.,); (9) disillusion in Communism; (10) 
leading a double life of hypocrisy and pretense; (11) generalized feel- 
ings of frustration and hatred; (12) craving a broader world outlook; 
(13) family tragedies (e.g., Pavlik Morozov betrayed his father, who 
was hiding bread during the collectivization—his grandmother killed 
him because of it); (14) the inability to fulfill one’s ambitions; (15) 
inferiority complexes (warranted or unwarranted); (16) the lack of 
criticism, (the Regime only allows, or even requires, a Soviet pseudo-or 
ersatz-criticism and self-criticism, for the purpose of furthering and 
improving Communism and weeding out any traces of capitalism) ; 
(17) mania of persecution. 


It is clear from the above that the Soviet Man suffers mainly from 
an utter inability to assert or realize his “‘self,” to satisfy his craving 
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for personal dignity. He must constantly submit to degradation and 
can never sincerely divulge his inner feelings to either the outside world 
or even to himself. The yearning for self-realization, which in other 
societies represents the normal sublimation of creative drives in man, 
is constantly suppressed or compelled to seek unsatisfactory compensa- 
tions; and the Soviet Man must, for instance, settle for the imaginary 
satisfaction of holding an unsatisfying job in the Soviet administration® 
or the simulated delight in climbing the pseudorespectable Soviet social 
ladder. There exists a constant conflict between what the Soviet Man 
might consider a genuinely creative human achievement, a morally 
worthy deed on one side, and compliance with Soviet government 
orders, acquisitions, medals, prizes, recognition by the Party, on the 
other side. Thus a writer in the USSR must either write according to 
the directives of the Union of Soviet Writers or stop writing altogether; 
the scientist and the engineer must devote their energy to Kolkhoz 
planning rather than demonstrating personal initiative; and the family 
man, who just wants to live for his family, must become a “‘social 
worker,” an organizer of pseudopublic or pseudosocial activities in 
support of the Soviet government and of the Party. Under the Soviet 
Regime meaningless illusions replace self-realization; human _per- 
sonality and initiative are stifled. The Soviet Man must choose be- 
tween two traumas—illusory compensation and moral or creative 
paralysis. Such an unavoidable choice between two evils is con- 
stantly enforced by Soviet terror. 


All the limitation and falsity of Communist philosophy is due to 
the failure to understand the problem of personality, and this turns Com- 
munism into a dehumanizing power hostile to man; it takes the com- 
munity, a social class, the proletariat, and makes it into an idol, and the 
real human being is doomed and rejected.® 


The Soviet Man’s feeling of personal dignity cruelly suffers from 
this constant humiliation, and he soon develops true or imaginary 
inferiority complexes. Deep within himself this outwardly humble, 
compliant individual harbors suppressed dangerous yearnings, labelled 
by the Regime “survivals of capitalism in the consciousness,’ which 
may turn into subconscious antisocial feelings. These unpleasant 
psychological characteristics may appear if the individual gains his free- 
dom, as could be observed in isolated cases amongst recent Russian 
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emigrants who developed inordinate selfishness; naively identified 
their selfish desires with genuine objective values; could not distinguish 
between right and wrong; were willing to serve anyone or any cause; 
believed that the end justified the means; feared the slightest change 
in routine; saw and expected intrigues or trickery everywhere; feared 
power, yet submitted to it; and finally displayed an utter lack of princi- 
ples. | Consequently, the Soviet Man’s conduct is not determined 
by principles, but pseudoprinciples are invented to justify his conduct. 
He develops a certain skiill to ‘“‘operate,”* to fit the principles to the 
occasion. Should anyone criticize or disagree with such pseudoprin- 
ciples, the Soviet Man can immediately accuse him of high treason 
against his own country. Changes in government policy, of course, 
cause a simultaneous change in pseudoprinciples, an absolute prerequi- 
site for survival in the USSR. 


The Consciousness and “Pseudoconsciouness’ 
of the Soviet Man 

The one English word consciousness usually translates both Rus- 
sian terms soznaniye and soznatelnost. This obscures the true mean- 
ing of the Russian words. Soznaniye, i.e., consciousness, may be de- 
fined as the ability to think, to understand and to determine one’s 
relationship to reality, to be aware of surrounding phenomena and 
objects. There is no perfect English equivalent for the Russian word 
soznatelnost, although most dictionaries also translate it as ‘‘conscious- 
ness.” Soznatelnost implies the “presence of soznaniye”’ and is the 
ability to understand the reality surrounding one and to conduct one- 
self in accordance with that understanding and in accordance with 
one’s convictions. The Soviet Regime has tried to give soznatelnost 
the meaning of “the presence or existence of convictions inspired by 
socialist propaganda”; thus k/assovaya soznatelnost or “classconscious- 
ness” is the ability to know one belongs to a certain social class, to 
conduct oneself accordingly, and to defend the interests of that class. 
Now, generally speaking, a man’s psychology may be said to consist of 
two layers, compartments, or categories of thinking—one secret, sub- 
conscious, and one evident. In the case of the Soviet Man we must 
distinguish a third supplementary one, very peculiar to him, which 
merely serves for show purposes and which we will arbitrarily de- 
signate as ‘‘pseudoconsciousness.’” 
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A later section will deal with the subconscious layer of the Soviet 
Man. Presently, only the evident layer of consciousness and the 
pseudoconsciousness will be considered. 

The evident psychological layer of the Soviet Man’s consciousness 
comprises: (1) those thoughts that aze concerned with the trivial 
details of everyday life, which include constant worries over his very 
existence, his job, the fulfillment of norms, dominated by the fear of 
reprisals, even when he does as he is supposed to, even when he ex- 
ceeds his norms; (2) his constant awareness that he must unceasingly 
demonstrate and proclaim to the outside world the correct and required 
attitude towards the Regime; (3) the necessary rationalization ena- 
bling him to maintain this attitude, continually produce artificial pro- 
Bolshevist thoughts, and still avoid utter moral despair. (For, while 
fear of the Soviet Regime may suffice to relegate hatred of it to the 
Soviet Man’s subconscious, he still must rationalize in order to make 
those artificial thoughts acceptable to his inner world. Thus he tries 
to convince himself that the Soviet Regime is not so bad, at least 
potentially not.) 

All this, of course, requires a great deal of mental energy. One 
might almost say that the Soviet Man forever tries to convince himself 
that he is not really an enemy of the Soviet Regime, that he is Joyal. 
Such reasoning is fraught with danger, for he knows full well that 
loyalty is not sufficient in the USSR, since it implies volition, thinking. 
He must be blindly devoted (‘“predannyy’). If, after having been 
loyal to the Regime, he is thrown into prison, he may feel that there 
was a miscarriage of justice, that this was legally wrong. To feel thus 
is, however, a crime in itself. As a Soviet citizen, he cannot fail to 
know that from the official viewpoint he lacked in self-criticism. His 
very claim that he was /oyal proves his lack of sincerity and reveals 
him as an enemy of the Soviet government, a man unable to free his 
conscience from surviving capitalist concepts, such as the concept of 
bourgeois rights, justice, or laws. Considerations and principles of 
the latter kind are under the Soviet Regime superseded by those of 
expedience (“‘tselesoobraznost’’). 

In other words, thoughts and rationalizations of this type must 


remain hidden. The Soviet Man’s psychology may, therefore, be 
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defined as willful self-deception. For the sake of spiritual escape, 
in order to avoid complete despair, the Soviet Man almost wants to be 
fooled. The Regime exploits this situation, and as a result the Soviet 
Man believes the distorted lies of the general Party line, or rather 
convinces himself that he believes them, thus adding considerably to 
the burden which his subconscious has been carrying all along. 

Inasmuch as the Soviet Man’s consciousness is to such great extent 
insincere and filled with willful self-deception, one must, in order to 
understand him, also analyze his pseudoconsciousness. The latter is 
a sort of psychological superstructure, peculiar to the Soviet Man, and 
comprises the aggregate of all thoughts, feelings, viewpoints, tastes 
and convictions, considered by the Regime as indispensable and suffi- 
cient. Anything less and anything beyond becomes suspicious. Ideally, 
the Soviet government would like to limit the inner world of the Soviet 
Man to his pseudoconsciousness, knowing that this is in practice im- 
possible. 

This pseudoconsciousness operates by means of countless cliches 
—one might almost say “recordings” of Party slogans, instinctively 
and automatically played back by the Soviet Man to proclaim his de- 
votion to the Communist cause.They in no way reflect a personal, 
individual viewpoint. As they become obsolete, they are replaced by 
new ones. They represent only superficial, automatic, almost passive 
thoughts, pure reflections of Party ideas, and thus make possible a 
tremendous economy of spiritual energy. Thanks to his pseudocon- 
sciousness, the most passionate enthusiasm for and apparent devotion to 
the Soviet government cost the Soviet Man no effort whatsoever. It 
provides a protective shell, without which he would be too vulnerable. 
It affects and enters into his personality, without being a genuinely 
homogeneous part of it. Its hypocrisy is not the normal type of 
hypocrisy. Normally, hypocrisy implies the recognition of virtue, or, 
as Vauvenarques wrote, it is “the tribute which vice pays to virtue’; it 
springs from a deeper feeling of decency. For instance, a miser hypo- 
critically hides his miserliness because he recognizes it as a vice and ac- 
knowledges the existence of generosity as a virtue. Bolshevist hypocrisy, 
on the contrary, implies the recognition of evil. The Soviet Man, as a 
result of this hypocritical pseudoconsciousness, hides his potential vir- 
tues because of Soviet prescribed and enforced vices or evils. 
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Every Soviet Man falls into one of three psychological types: the 
average Soviet Man, the active supporter of the Regime, and the “inner 
emigrant.” Each one of these has his own peculiar pseudoconscious- 


ness. 


The Average Soviet Man 


The pseudoconsciousness and the evident layer of his conscious- 
ness constitute two irreducible elements of the average Soviet Man; 
on the one side his entire genuine spiritual life, which, because of the 
Regime, he can never reveal to anyone; on the other his false spiritual 
life, which exists only for show because of the Regime and for the 
Regime. This spiritual dualism, which would normally imply a ter- 
ribly split inner world and cause catastrophic pyschological damage, 
is alleviated by means of a peculiar mutual adaptation of these two 
elements, insuring at least their bearable coexistence. However, this 
condition eventually leaves its marks on the individual, who, to a certain 
degree, is ashamed of the hypocritical part he plays in this comedy of 
pretense. Driven by fear he continually rationalizes, swallows his 
shame, and keeps on thinking the way the Regime wants him to think, 
until some of those pro-Soviet thoughts penetrate his real «onscious- 
ness and become part of it. Thus, albeit under a slightly more accept- 
able, rationalized form, socialistic enthusiasm penetrates the conscious- 
ness of the Soviet Man and, to a certain extent, thereafter influences 
and determines his relationship towards the socialistic structure in a 
manner supporting Bolshevism. The very fact that the two irreducible 
elements avoid a conflict and try to coexist, represents a victory for 
Bolshevism. As we have said above, the Regime tolerates only pseudo- 
consciousness in its subjects. The very fact that the Soviet Man tries 
to adapt his pseudoconsciousness to his consciousness implies the ex- 
istence of the latter. This in itself is a crime before the Soviet Regime 
and consequently this adaptation, this partial harmonization of his psy- 
chological dualism must remain a secret. As a result of all this, because 
of fear and for reasons of self-preservation, anti-or non-Soviet thoughts 
that normally might be in his consciousness must be relegated to his 
subconscious mind. It is dangerous for a citizen of the USSR to 


analyze his inner feelings, and he avoids it. If, however, he were to do 
so, he would discover that the evident layer of his consciousness is 
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tainted; that it has been partially penetrated by the Soviet prescribed 
thoughts of his pseudoconsciousness; that it is in fact a pseudocon- 
sciousness transformed, rebuilt, adapted for inner consumption and use. 


The Active Supporter of the Regime 


Also motivated by fear and concerned with self-presei vation like 
any average Soviet Man, the active supporter of the Regime does not 
want to be an enemy of the Regime. Unlike the average Soviet Man, 
he actively supports the Regime. One may distinguish two groups of 
active supporters. The first, less numerous, comprises those men who 
know exactly the nature of Bolshevism and of the cause they serve. 
They are utter cynics and opportunists. They become Soviet leaders 
not because they are ‘completely free from inner conflicts and possess 
perfect faith in Soviet ideals... {they] substitute hypocrisy, careerism, 
lack of principle.”?? They seek only the power behind this Soviet 
system of myths and fictions, and know exactly what they are doing 
and where they are going. Unfortunately once they are in power, they 
“acquire a taste for power and desire no change.”* The second group, 
by far the more numerous, comprises individuals who do not want to 
know what they are doing. They constantly practice unconscious or 
half-conscious self-deception. They try to rationalize that, even if all 
they say and repeat after the Regime is not true, it approximates or 
resembles truth to some degree. Their own propagandist pseudocon- 
sciousness acts as agitator and proselytes them. In their minds, together 
with an understanding of the practical significance of Bolshevist myths 
and fictions as a tool to achieve tangible—but in no way fictitious-re- 
sults—coexists a naive semibelief in those myths. They, of course, out of 
fear and habit, artificially maintain this semibelief and thus muffle the 
voice of their conscience. The active supporter of the Regime, when the 
latter so demands, can arouse average Soviet men and force them into 
demonstrating spontaneous mass feelings or expressions (“Stikhinoye 
dvizheniye mass”). He will, however, be well aware of the true nature 
(or rather of the nonexistence) of such popular initiative (‘‘nizova- 
ya initsiativa”) and of the hostile feelings of the average Soviet men 
or so-called class enemies (“klassobie vragi”). On the other hand, 
due to the fact that his pro-Soviet activities, thoughts, and words can 
never be subjected to criticism, he himself starts believing these Soviet 
myths, and consoles himself with the thought of being a leader amongst 
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average Soviet men, the best amongst the best (“luchiy iz luchikh”), 
as the Party would say. The active supporter of the Regime can try 
to become a member of the Bolshevist ruling caste, comprising relatively 
few, perhaps not more than ten thousand individuals. This is a diffi- 
cult goal to attain; yet, if he does attain it, he will sooner or later 
lose faith in Bolshevist myths and fictions. He may cease to be an 
active supporter, but usually remains one for years and leads a psycho- 
logically unbearable existence. 


“Inner Emigrant’ (‘‘Vnutrenniy emigrant’’) 


These mechanical citizens of the USSR are alone ideally free from 
pseudoconsciousness and its pernicious influence. Thus they are in- 
nerly and spiritually stronger than the majority of the Soviet popula- 
tion, but in turn suffer from certain disadvantages. They are isolated 
from the rest of the Soviet men; they cannot “shut off” the Regime by 
means of mechanical repetition of Soviet slogans and cliches; and as 
a result they are not protected against the Regime. The inner emigrant 
is a sort of ivory tower independent. In extreme cases, he accepts 
Bolshevist myths neither innerly nor outwardly for show. He openly 
scorns them and is ashamed to use them even where self-preservation 
is concerned. He is proud of his ability to resist the temptation of 
hypocritical lip service and despises those that succumb to it. This 
may eventually breed in him elements of puritanical pettiness, but 
genuine inner emigrants are today in the USSR at best rare museum 
pieces. The tendency toward inner emigration, towards shutting 
oneself off from the Soviet Regime, is only mentioned here because it is 
an unavoidable characteristic of and concomitant to Bolshevism. The 
simplest manifestation of inner emigration, i.e., the feeling that one is 
merely a mechanical citizen of the USSR due to circumstances beyond 
one’s control, becomes rarer every day. More and more present-day 
inner emigrants acquire the protective pseudoconsciousness we have 
noted in the average Soviet Man, and outwardly pay lip service to the 
Regime or even praise the latter when necessary. The only difference 
is that the inner emigrant is a cynic. There is no need for rationaliza- 
tion or compromise within himself. At the cost of conscious cynicism 
the inner emigrant is psychologically less burdened than the average 


Soviet Man. 
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The Soviet Man’s Bent toward Expediency 


Living conditions in the USSR and Bolshevist theory have given 
the Soviet Man a bent toward practicality. His thinking has become 
essentially rationalizing, expedient, and is in the main directed towards 
the specific end of achieving concrete temporary goals, contributing to 
a further narrowing of his consciousness. This type of thinking is 
peculiar to Bolshevism, and only as a result of the latter did it appear 
amongst the Russian people. According to it, ideology is no longer 
concerned with truth, but becomes merely 4 weapon in the class struggle 
(“ideologiya yest oruzhiye v klassovoy borbe’’) and only the criteria 
of practicality (‘‘kriterii praktiki”) prevail. The truth of an idea is 
measured by its practical significance. Bolshevist thinking is thus 
mainly characterized by its arbitrary concept of truth, which, for the 
sake of expediency, it casts aside or even replaces with outright lies. 
The motivation or basic element of such thinking is expediency, cal- 
culation. As an example, one might mention the attitude of many 
Soviet refugees, who, when interrogated, often try to answer not as 
they think, but as they believe the interrogator wants them to.’* Under 
the influence of this type of thinking, Soviet science is mainly concerned 
with producing weapons and Soviet humanities with creating fictions. 
These fictions are ephemeral; they serve a specific end and are, there- 
after, discarded or replaced. Once they have served their purpose 
or outlived their usefulness, they can, ironcially enough, be discarded 
as the fictions they are; the one time when Bolshevism finds it expedient 
to be truthful. 

Expediency then is at the basis of Bolshevist thinking. Who de- 
fines expediency? Who decides what is “truth?” Until 1953 only 
Stalin could decide such questions. Now, perhaps, this deeision rests 
with a few top Party leaders. The average man, of course, 1ealizes the 
absurdity of this supposed Party monopoly on “truth,” as is apparent 
from numerous anecdotes circulating all over USSR. How the people 
thought of the opulence and well-being in which they were supposed 
to wallow, is evident from verses such as: 


Byl Nikolai durachok (Under stupid Nicolas, 

Stoil khleb pyatachok. Bread cost all of five Copeck. 
Prishel Stalin, But when Stalin came to us, 
Khleba ne stalo. Bread disappeared altogether.) 
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Bolshevism exerts a much stronger influence on thought, than 
it does on feelings or will. In spite of heroic efforts to preserve scienti- 
fic thought, the thirst for knowledge, so characteristic of Russians until 
and during the beginning of the Revolution, soon changed into a desire 
to acquire practical skills, technical qualifications. The Soviet Man 
needs the latter to survive; and, for sheer reasons of self-preservation, 
he joins the Regime in its fight against truth. To reflect upon truth is 
dangerous. “Don’t think!” is Bukharin’s advice. Consequently, the 
Soviet Man vetoes any tendency on the part of his consciousness to be 
concerned with truth in order to get along with and under the Regime. 

Both Bolshevism and the Soviet Man think in terms of expediency. 
Does this mean that the Soviet Man is a Bolshevik? The answer is 
“no.” Even though Bolshevist thinking is bent toward practicality, all 
practical thinking is not necessarily Bolshevist. For the essence of 
Bolshevism lies not in its thinking, but in its will to achieve absolute 
rule and power. This ultimate goal is what determines the expediency 
of its thinking. The Soviet Man would only be a Bolshevik if he set 
himself Bolshevik goals; but he does not. He only resorts to expedient 
thinking in order to survive under and in spite of the Soviet Regime. 
It enables him to violate with impunity Soviet laws, falsify accounts, 
squander kolkhoz property; in one word, give the government as little 
as possible and snatch for himself as much as possible in a country, 
where the “stormy growth of the workers’ well being’ has been taking 
place for forty years. The thinking of the Soviet Man is opportunistic 
and expedient not by nature, but as a result of tragic circumstances, 
which make any other type of thinking both useless and dangerous. 
The Soviet Man had to adapt himself to a hostile environment. From 
all that can be determined it would seem that, although living under 
the Soviet Regime and trying to coexist with Bolshevism, the Soviet 
Man has not become a Bolshevik. To what degree this is true, is of 
course, hard to establish. 

Even artistic creations, in whatever field they may be (music, litera- 
ture, etc.,) must be expedient and serve the Party in order to be tol- 
erated. The Party sets explicit and categorical standards for artistic 
creations; they may be summed up by the popular saying: “Please us; 
we'll reward you; don’t please us, our sword will cut off your head.’ 
It is exceedingly difficult to distinguish between what the artist was 
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ordered to produce and what is genuinely, specifically his. One must 
discern the latter subjectively in the creator’s effort towards true self- 
realization; and one may determine it objectively from the unmistakable 
instances of free expression and true feelings that are bound to occur 
in artistic creations. Each creator seeks to evade Bolshevist laws and 
every now and then manages to slip by the censor’s vigilance. Naturally, 
the majority of Soviet themes and their prescribed interpretation con- 
stitute a mass of heterogeneous elements, alien to the artist’s inspiration 
and creative urges. How, for example, can the artist depict the happy 
and opulent life in the USSR, the joy and enthusiasm of Soviet labor, 
if his soul wants to cry out the poverty, weariness and despair he sees 
all around? How can the artist witness all this hypocrisy and trans- 
form it into something beautiful? He cannot be expected to create 
that which he does not feel. That is why, in spite of the limitations 
placed upon him, the Soviet artist still tries to express his genuine feel- 
ings; and why in many contemporary made-to-order compositions scat- 
tered masterful fragments appear where the artist timidly gropes for 
creative freedom. For instance, in many novels the protagonists are 
one hundred per cent Communist Party type individuals, but secondary 
characters are depicted without camouflage or make-up. In the short 
story Shinovnik (The Wild Rose)*® the author K. Paustovski, with- 
in an artificial Soviet prescribed setting or framework, writes a fine, 
simple, moving, artistic and sincere story, which is in no way connected 
with the framework. 

Such examples are infrequent, more or less harmless escapes or 
safety valves, which the Regime overlooks. In other cases the Regime 
approves genuine creations as useful to the Party. True feelings occur 
mostly in themes dealing with patriotism or peace, because the Soviet 
artist feels so strongly about them that only sincere creations can result. 
A good example is Marguerite Agashina’s poem “My Word’’* a 
genuine appeal to the hearts and souls of the readers, without false 
pathos. A Russian mother tells an American mother about her ex- 
periences with a sincerity, conviction and simplicity rare in contem- 
porary Soviet poetry. The poem, in spite of the Soviet-inspired con- 
ventional framework and the anti-American propaganda interspersed 
between the lines, achieves creative greatness and a relatively happy 
blend of truth and fiction. This conflict between true artistic crea- 
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tion and prescribed fictitious patterns seems to torture Soviet artists 
as well as Soviet critics. For instance, in the article entitled Neo- 
sushchestvlennyy obraz (“Unrealized Pattern”)** the author criticizes 
an actress for declaiming beautiful words, which she does not sincerely 
feel and which do not reflect her true individual nature. If the artist 
or critic discerns this false note, this clash between truth and fiction 
in artistic creations, he cannot fail to see it in every phase of Soviet 
life. Communism cannot erase those sipritual and material values that 
are the outcome of an entire national Russian culture. 


In the scientist's laboratory, on the engineer’s or architect’s drawing 
board, on plank-beds, in barracks, on the open road, is born and matures 
the indomitable creative thought, which will not submit to bondage.}8 


The Soviet Man’s Subconscious 


We have described at length the spiritual dualism of the Soviet 
Man, namely the conventional outward acceptance of Soviet myths 
and their simultaneous inner negation with a resultant secret hatred of 
the Soviet order of things. We have seen that the Soviet Man adjusts 
psychologically to this dualism by either becoming a cynic, an opportu- 
nist, or, in the opinion of some, “just plain used to it.” If he cannot 
adjust in some way or another, he will become traumatized. The 
Soviet Man, who retains high moral qualities and is ready to sacrifice 
his life in order to fight Bolshevism, is almost nonexistent. How- 
ever, many feel an inner compulsion to unmask Bolshevist fiction in a 
manner not endangering them, as is shown by numerous anecdotes, such 
as the one where Russians told their ‘liberated Polish brethren:” “We'll 
give you a brotherly hand, but you'll have to put your own feet in the 
grave.” It is another form of whistling in the dark. However, 
underneath this sarcasm, resulting from a skeptical attitude toward the 
Regime, one can detect the voice of conscience; for the Soviet Man’s 
skepticism does not originate from doubting the existence of good or 
truth, but from the conviction that all around him there is nothing but 
evil hypocrisy. During the famine caused by collectivization those 
that were starving took the bodies of those that had died from hunger 
and placed them on pedestals in the familiar pose of Lenin. This 
proves that even then the Soviet people understood the real meaning 
and nature of “Lenin’s Legacy.” Normally the knowledge of evil 
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and lies implies the understanding of good and truth. In the case 
of the Soviet Man this latter understanding is negative, since the active 
cultivation of ideals is limited under the Soviet Regime. The cynicism 
and skepticism of the Soviet Man in no way spring from an innate in- 
difference to truth and good, but may paradoxically be defined as 
disguised belief and disguised conscience respectively. Although it 
is true that “in the new communist type the impulse of power and 
authority has crowded out the old impulses of love of justice and sym- 
pathy,”’*° the fact that even now in the USSR we frequently encounter 
patriotic love, purity in relations between men and women, a desire 
for a solid healthy family life, sincere friendships, feelings of duty 
and responsibility, tends to prove that genuinely good spiritual forces 
are hidden in the subconscious of the Soviet Man. 


Ethics, Ideals and Values of the Soviet Man 


Today almost the entire population of Soviet Russia outwardly 
accepts the official code of ethics, but secretly repudiates it with one 
exception—the firm belief that one cannot live for oneself alone, but 
must serve a cause. The Soviet Man believes in serving an idea and in 
fighting selflessly for it if necessary. ‘Russians always need a single 
faith ... Marxism in its Russian form was wholly suitable for this.’”’*! 
And that is why it took so well in Russia. If one can believe what 
one hears from recent Russian emigrants, the Soviet Man does not much 
care for the Soviet-advocated cult of Suvorov, Kutuzev, etc., purporting 
to show that the culture of the Soviet Regime partly continues Russian 
prerevolutionary traditions. However, the Soviet Man still seems to 
believe in the idea of social truth and therefore still cherishes the 
the memory of the revolutionaries like the Decembrist, Herzen, etc. 
There is beyond any doubt a highly significant renaissance of revolu- 
tionary traditions in the USSR today.” 

Although the Soviet government is against “bourgeois morals” 
if they conflict with the interests of the Regime, and although a dis- 
play of genuine ethics may prove dangerous in the USSR, numerous 
violations of this Soviet standard occur: people remain silent rather 
than denounce someone; they risk their lives to save someone; they form 
strong friendships. Of course, there also are numerous cases of selfish- 
ness, betrayal, intrigue, since they are encouraged by the government. 
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In other words, moral acts in the USSR, when they occur today, are 
usually entirely selfless, with no ulterior mercenary motives. They 
are not due to guiding moral principles, since Bolshevist education is 
either immoral or amoral, but to sincere human impulses. Good deeds 
in the USSR today are not done for the sake of moral satisfaction, but 
to render practical help when some fellow being is in dire need of it.. 
It is said, for instance, that, during the winter of 1945-1946, Russian 
soldiers carried fuel to the houses of Germans whom they had be- 
friended. There are also many cases, unfortunately not corroborated 
by statistics, where when a husband is sent to a distant concentration 
camp in the Far East, the wife will follow him and voluntarily bury her- 
self for years in a village nearby, instead of renouncing him. Some- 
times, in order to do this, she will give up a room in a large city, one 
of those luxuries that millions dream of in the USSR. Similar acts 
of heroism constantly occur in contemporary Soviet everyday life. The 
average Soviet Man is also still capable of much lyrical tenderness and 
sentimentalism. The lyrical production during World War II is a case 
in point, and it is noteworthy that popular songs and poems make no 
mention of either Stalin or the Party. 

When reviewing the various values of the Soviet Man, it is in- 
dispensable to mention his characteristic love of comfort, unfamiliar 
as the latter may be to him. He has his own peculiar notions as to 
what objects contribute most to comfort: phonographs, bicycles and 
watches. The latter are especially sought after, as many Americans, 
who exploited this situation in the summer of 1945, will corroborate. 
It is said that during the Finnish Campaign the Mannerheim Line 
produced no particular impression on Soviet soldiers in comparison 
to Finnish watches, vacuum cleaners, electric ranges, wool underwear 
and footwear. Some Russians are even said to have scraped paint off 
Finnish doors and taken it home as a souvenir. The Soviet soldiers 
marvelled at the comfortable simple life they witnessed in Finland, 
being interested in articles contributing to mass comfort, rather than 
in special contrivances. Their feeling was not one of envy, but of an- 
ger at not possessing the same advantages in the USSR. It would seem 
that the entire Soviet nation is possessed of a passionate, albeit repres- 
sed, and secret desire for comfort. They do not merely want gadgets, but 
an entire, judiciously planned system, leading to comfort and to the 
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conservation of human efforts. Many Russians claim that the Soviet 
Man, in spite of his desire for comfort, does not want the ciaving for 
material possessions to dominate his life. He labels those that are 
only concerned with wordly goods as barakholshchiki—one of the 
most scornful terms in contemporary Russian. This may be explained 
by the fact that poverty has always been the dominating factor in Rus- 
sian history, and the Bolshevists insured the continuance of this tradi- 
tion when in their program they called for ‘the tempestuous growth 
of the workers’ well-being,” and “the happy prosperous life.”’** 

Very characteristic also is the Soviet Man’s love for his country. 
“There is growing up in Russia not only a Communist but a Soviet 
patriotism which is simply Russian patriotism.’** Stalin heavily ex- 
ploited this Russian patriotic feeling of the Soviet Man to win World 
War II. Every Russian is a patriot at heart, and patriotism un- 
fortunately means devotion to Russia, whether Tsarist or Soviet. To 
the active supporter of the Regime it may only be a means for self-de- 
ception or self-justification. To the anti-Bolshevist it is a purely Russian 
and anti-Soviet feeling. It may contain a certain proportion of Soviet 
elements, and it is impossible to determine just exactly what each Soviet 
citizen understands and feels under the concept of “Soviet fatherland.” 
After all, Soviet citizens can, without being Bolshevists, admire and 
love ‘Soviet’ patriotic songs, ‘Soviet’ sports, “Soviet” heroes who 
valiantly fought for their country, the “Soviet” Moscow underground, 
the “Soviet”” Moscow Art Theatre, etc. Bolshevists try to make this 
love, admiration, and pride appear like Soviet patriotism, love for the 
Communist Party, or even pride in the MVD. The Soviet Man finds 
himself in a quandary: the Regime wants him to be proud of partici- 
pating in a great revolution that enslaved him, of building a great in- 
dustry that cannot even supply him with an extra pair of pants, of con- 
quering Siberia and the North at the cost of million of human lives, 
of winning World War II without deriving any personal benefits. On 
the other hand, all these achievements are really his; he paid for them 
with his sweat and blood. He cannot repudiate them and he cannot 
but be proud of them. He cannot help being proud of the beautiful 
Moscow Subway even though he may realize that, had it been built in 
stone instead of marble, the resultant saving might have provided him 
with improved housing, and enabled him not to share a room with his 
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mother-in-law. We might, therefore, conclude that so-called Soviet 
“patriotism” is nothing but Russian patriotism, wherein the psycho- 
logical need for objects of national pride causes the Soviet Man to! 
overlook their relationship or association with Communism. The So- 
viet Man has so very little; why then should he let the fact that the 
government might benefit from his pride spoil a feeling of patriotism 
which compensates for so many of his sufferings and deprivations. 
In this connection, Psychological Warfare experts might well take into 
account that this patriotism may potentially prove hostile to the West. 
Because of it the Soviet citizen may hesitate to forsake or betray his 
country, even though it is ruled by Bolshevists. He still remembers 
the German occupation, and since he himself finds it so difficult to 
isolate pure Russian elements from Soviet elements, how can he be sure 
whether anti-Bolshevist feelings expressed and broadcast by the West 
include or exclude him. 


National Consciousness and the Soviet 
Man’s Meeting with the West 

It is an ill wind that blows no good. The Soviet Regime did not 
have a purely negative influence on Russian historical process and 
culture. Paradoxical as it may seem, historians can rightly claim that 
under Bolshevist Regime (but not necessarily thanks to it, and perhaps 
even in spite of it), the Russian masses matured into a nation. As a 
result of World War II, the Russian Nation also became more patriot- 
ic than ever before. Furthermore, backward traits disappeared under 
the new Regime: patriarchal society, narrowmindedness, backward- 
ness in connection with the former social hierarchy, the low social 
standing of women, mass illiteracy, immorality in sex, etc. One might 
even hope that, thanks to a prolonged taste of Soviet Regime, the Soviet 
Man has lost his craving for demagoguery or utopias and perhaps 
learned a lesson of moderation for the future. Recent emigrants and 
especially their newly formed anti-Bolshevist organizations claim that, 
should the Russian nation be freed of Bolshevism, the West may expect 
on the part of the Russians a certain harmony of thought and opinion, 
due to a fervent desire to avoid new dissensions, discord and resultant 
chaos. Russians also claim for themselves the following qualities: 
a relative absence of national or race prejudices, a dislike of arrogance 
or overbearing behavior.*® 
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Russians have always been very sociable, and Soviet Men are still 
curious about foreigners and open to foreign influence. That is why 
the Soviet Regime must constantly fight cosmopolitanism and the in- 
fluence of Western culture. According to the testimonies of German 
prisoners of war and German scientists returned from Soviet captivity, 
many Soviet citizens are endowed with generous traits such as magna- 
nimity, absence of revengefulness, resentment, grudges, ability to 
understand, forgive and forget an insult. All this applies to the Soviet 
nation as a whole, not to the Soviet Regime. 

The meeting between the Soviet Man and the West had many 
unexpected consequences, but not those implied in the statement that 
Stalin made a double mistake by showing Europe to Ivan and Ivan to 
Europe. The West only impressed the Soviet Man with its individual 
comfort and its more equitable distribution of the good things of life. 
As Gregory Klimov writes: 


It is not Western technique, not Western machinery that is new to 
us, but the place which the individual man occupies in society. We have 
to recognize the fact that men in the Western system of free development 
enjoy far greater rights and liberties. To put it simply, they get much 
more out of life than do the Soviet people.?¢ 


The Soviet man partly resented that he, who helped bring freedom 
to many nations, did not gain his own. From then on, perhaps out of 
disappointment and frustration, the Soviet Man’s reasoning has become 
biased. He often feels that Western Europe does not really value 
freedom; that some countries, like Hitler's Germany even proved their 
willingness to renounce it. He may feel that in Europe freedom is 
merely a legacy of its glorious past, but that Europe is no longer the 
cradle of freedom, nor is it ready to fight and die for it, save perhaps 
Great Britain. We are reminded of the story mentioned by Nicolas 
Berdyaev: 

Russians thought there was no freedom in France, because it was 
impossible to change life in France, to make a new life. And so the 
young man who came from Russia was bored in France. Freedom is not 
liberty of choice, that only divides and weakens the energies. Real con- 
structive freedom comes after the choice has been made and the man moves 
in the defined direction, towards the collective construction of life in the 
general direction of the Communist party?? 
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Such reasoning is naturally in line with Communist thinking: 


Under the new Soviet character structure, the will should be de- 
veloped without, however, any sense of the possibility of choice.... 
[The Soviet Man} is to feel completely at one with and submissive to 
this standard, which is both inside him and outside him. Soviet Man 
feels himself an indivisible part of the industrial or social collective to 
which he is bound, with which he labors. Soviet man experiences 
achievements or lack of them in communal matters as his own personal 
successes or failures. He feels his moral responsibility for communal 
matters and thus he develops a sense of duty: the personal interests of 
Soviet man must combine harmoniously with communal interests; the 
personal must always be subordinated to the social... Qualities are re- 
garded as virtues if they are socially oriented; they are undeserving of 
approval when used to further purely personal interests.?8 


The Bolshevists, of course, would like others to believe that Com- 
munism helps increase the importance of the individual’s role in society. 
“Collectivism, socialism does not negate individual interests, but rather 
harmonizes them with collective interests.”*° 


Conclusion 


One possible nefarious consequence of Communism may be the 
danger of what is sometimes called “Bolshevism in reverse;’” that is, a 
constant demand upon the government for care, guardianship, help, and 
protection. This would carry with it a certain parasitism, which would in 
turn threaten to concentrate once again power in the hands of a few; 
but this time because the Russian people themselves asked for it, because 
they wanted a paternalistic welfare state. We can only point out this 
fact without further commenting upon it. 

Another observation worth recording is that many Russian emi- 
grants seem to expect a great deal from the Western Countries both in 
the way of setting an example and in providing direct help. Of course, 
frequently the ideals of one who has nothing are higher than those of 
others who do have something. Many Russians, as we pointed out 
previously, scorn the Western idea of liberty and find it unworthy in 
ideal and in practice. They feel that Western freedom is merely the 
equal right for many people to be equally selfish, to satisfy equally 
their own selfish interests. Should these interests conflict with one 
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another, the strong would use violence against the weak, and Western 
freedom would be shattered. Many Russians actually seem to think 
that their idea of liberty is better, of a more ideal and altruistic nature, 
more designed for collective welfare. This, of course, is pure prejudice 
against the West. A Russian officer, after seeing the West, is said 
to have cried out in a sort of ideal indignation: ‘‘Are these really 
people? Worm, plant louse, protoplasm!” Russians can be difficult 
people and as a comment to this pseudopuritanic outburst, may we 
once again quote Berdyaev: 


During the first years of the revolution a legend sprang up among 
the masses about Bolshevism and Communism. To popular thought 
Bolshevism was a revolution of the Russian masses, an inundation of the 
elemental forces of Russian nature. But Communism came of alien 
parentage; it is Western; it is not Russian, and it imposed upon the peo- 
ple’s revolution the yoke of a despotic organization. To put it in scholar- 
ly language, it rationalized the irrational. This legend is very character- 
istic, and witnesses to the feminine nature of the Russian people, which 
is always liable to be violated by an alien male principle.* 


It does not fall within the scope of this paper to prophesy either 
the fate of the Soviet Man after his liberation from Soviet oppression 
or the likelihood and possible forms of opposition to the Soviet Regime 
within the USSR in case of conflict. Others have tried to analyze this 
problem.** Perhaps Russia will turn to collective eudaemonism and 
try to satisfy its wants on a national scale, and merely become an Eastern 
variation of any other Western power. The Western powers can only 
provide spiritual leadership and, within their ability, some material 
help. In the end, however, the Soviet Man must seek and find his 
own salvation and solutions. 


It has been the purpose of the writer to analyze some of the 
characteristics and problems, which the Soviet Man has developed as a 
result of Soviet terror and propaganda. The human being, either 
individually or collectively, is a highly complex phenomenon, and no 
pretense is made of having exhausted this analysis or even given the 
final correct psychological picture of the Soviet Man. When de- 
scribing human traits it is possible to use entirely different and seem- 
ingly contradictory terms, and yet mean much the same. For instance, 
where we have chosen to differentiate between positive mental mani- 
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festations—such as expedient thinking, rationalization, etc——other 
students of the same problem have either expressed the same mani- 
festations by means of other terms or grouped several of them under 
one ”egative manifestation or trait, such as George Fischer does when 
he speaks of “‘inertness.”** Therefore, rather than being disgruntled 
at the apparently contradictory results of research on the Soviet Man, 
we should realize that, except for trifling divergencies of definition 
and terminology, the conclusions of the various research projects on 
Soviet Russia, on the whole, complement one another. This is as it 
should be, for problems of this kind have no single solution. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. This article is based on a paper which the author submitted in May 1954 as part of 
the requirements for graduation from the United States Army Foreign Area Specialist 
Training Program in Russian. The very title may provoke the criticism that there is no 
“Soviet Man.’’ Had the paper been written in Russian, the title may have been not “Sov- 
yetskiy Chelovyek,”’ that is, “the Soviet Man,” but rather ‘‘Podsovyetskiy Chelovyek,”’ 
that is, “the Man under the Soviet Regime’’ or the ‘Soviet Subject.’ However, the Eng- 
lish does not lend itself to expressing this precise semantic shade in a form suit- 
able for a title. Besides, in recent literature on Soviet matters the wording and con- 
cept “The Soviet Man” appears to have found ready acceptance. Although many 
Russians claim that there is no Soviet man, that there are only Russians, that forty 
years of Bolshevism have not been able to erase or supplant centuries of Russian 
culture and creates a new individual in the USSR, most readers and modern psy- 
chology will agree that any individual, living under specific conditions, to a certain 
degree reflects in his behavior, personality, and psychological characteristics the in- 
fuence of his milieu. There can be no coubt that the ambient, in which all citizens 
of the USSR live today, influences to some extent their entire psychology. The use, 
throughout this paper, of the phrase ‘“‘the Soviet Man’ in no way implies that a new 
being Aas replaced the former Russian. It merely, in a succinct way, serves to designate 
the man presently living in the USSR and indicates that his psychological characteristics 
in some degree reflect the fact that he is living under a specific regime. A secondary 
aim of this paper is to clarify certain Russian psychological terms and concepts, for 
which the English language does not have simple semantic equivalents, for the Russian 
language often makes hairsplitting semantic distinctions by means of morphological 
changes; whereas other languages, including English, rely mainly on context, scorning 
the overabugdant formation of new words corresponding to such minor semantic shades. 
It is often useful to know about these semantic distinctions, since they may lead to 
serious misunderstanding. For example: 

“The head of the American delegation porposed that the first item should be: 
“Working out basic policy for the economic demilitarization of Germany.’ The inter- 
preters translated the English words “policy” literally, into the Russian word “‘poli- 
tik,” although the Russian phrase for “guiding principles” would have been more 
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THE SOVIET MAN 


satisfactory. At the word “‘politik’’ General Shabalin sprang up as though stung. 
“What ‘politik?’ All political questions were settled at the Potsdam Conference!” 
(Gregory Klimov,"“The Terror Machine,” Reader's Digest, September, 1953, p. 154.) 
Much of this is based on personal observation of Russian and/or ex-Soviet indi- 
viduals both in the U.S.A. and in Europe, as well as on fruitful discussions with 
Russian instructors at the United States Army Russian Area and Language School in 
Regensburg, (now Oberammergau Germany). 


. There are only about seven million members of the Communist Party. 
. To frame someone, attributing to him words he did not utter is “‘prishit.” 


V. Dudintsev, Ne Khlebom Edinym. Munich: TSOPE, 1957. 


. “Administrativniy vostorg” (administrative rapture or ecstasy). 

. Nicolas Berdyaev, The Origin of Russian Communism. London: 1948, p. 178. 

. “Perezhitki kapitalisma v soznanii.” 

. “Kombinatorstvo.” (operating) 

. Many Russians will not agree with this classification and may insist on distinguishing 


four layers: (1) podsoznatelnost or subconsciousness; (2) sozmaniye or consciousness; 
(3) soznatelnost or the ability to conduct oneself in accordance with one’s convictions; 
(4) pseudosoznatelnost or pseudo-variety of the third layer in our classification, desig- 
nating a superficial, hypocritical, dessembling ability to conduct oneself as circumstances 
demand against or in spite of one’s convictions. To many Russians soznatelnost could 
never include actions against one’s convictions. E.G., due to his soznatelnost a man 
knows he must not throw stones at windows, but if the Regime orders him to do so, 
he will adjust his soznatelnost or replace it by a pseudo-version of it, which will cause 
him to comply with the wishes of the Regime and to throw stones at windows. Many 
Russians insist that in such cases both soznatelnost and its pseudo-version will co- 
exist. Granted that this may be the case, it is also to be expected, that if one throws 
stones long enough (to continue our example), one may eventually learn to do it 
with conviction. In any event, the pseudovariety may to a certain degree become the 
real thing. It may even cause the individual to become unable to distinguish himself 
between some of his true convictions and the ones he pretends to have so as to satis- 
fy the Regime. Thus the proportion of soznatelnost and its pesudovariety would vary 
with every Soviet individual. Because of this and for the sake of simplification, only 
one type of soznatelnost will be considered in this paper and it will be translated as 
‘‘pseudoconsciousness.” 

Gregory Klimov, op. ¢it., p. 149. 


Nicolas Berdyaev, op. cit., p. 128. 
‘A metamorphosis has taken place . . . the production of a new type of practical man 


with whom day-dreaming and castle-building passed into action and constructiveness; 
of a technician, a bureaucrat of a new type. But here also the special characteristics 
of the Russian spirit had their say. The faith of the people was given a new direction, 
the Russian peasants now reverence the machine as a totem.’’ Nicolas Berdyaev, 
op. cit., p. 142. 

Marx's thinking is of the same type, subordinated to practical criteria, with specific 
practical ends in view. Lenin was always referred to as the great strategist (“‘velichay- 
shiy strateg”), and strategy, as is well known, employs any possible expedients, 
artifices or strategems. 

“Ugodish—nagradim, ne ugodish—moy myech—tvoya golova s plech.” 

Ogonyek, No. 38. September, 1951. 

Oktyabr, No. 10, 1951. 

“Sovetskoye Iskustvo,”” No. 80, 1951, p. 2. 

Yuriy Bolshukhin, “Russian Culture,” Svoboda, No. 15, Aug., 1953, p. 1. 
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19. “Mi protyanem ruki pomoshi nashim zapadnym bratyam, a nogi oni cami protyanut.” 

20. Nicolas Berdyaev, op. cit., p. 123. 

21. Ibid., p. 121. 

22. For an excellent example of a Soviet Man fighting for an idea, see Dudintsev'’s above 
mentioned novel (Note 4). 

23. “Burnyy rost blagosostoyaniya trudyashchikhsya” and “‘shchastlivaya zazhitochnaya 
zhizn.” Furthermore, “this censure of the riches, is partly of Christian origin.” 
Nicolas Berdyaev, op. cét., p. 171. 

24. Ibid., p. 147. 

25. Although it is hard to determine how true this is, Nazi arrogance coupled with viol- 
ence and coercion certainly did antagonize the Russian population from 1942-1945. 

26. Gregory Klimov, op. cit., p. 161. 

27. Nicolas Berdyaev, op. cit., pp. 151-152. 

28. Margaret Mead, Soviet Attitudes toward Authority, New York: The Rand Corpora- 
tion, 1951, pp. 78 and 108. 

29. Voprose Istorii, Vol II, 1953, pp. 109-110. 

30. Nicolas Berdyaev, op. cit., pp. 132-133. 

31. George Fischer, Soviet Opposition to Stalin, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1952, Chapters X, XI, and XII. 

32. Ibid., p. 122 ff. 

Max Oppenheimer, ]r., is a member of the staff of Florida State University 
at Tallahassee. Dr. Oppenheimer bas served in various intelligence services for 


the United States goverament. He has visited Russia, and derives the data pre- 
sented in his paper from experiences with actual cases 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF ACTION 
ORGANIZATIONS * 


WILSON RECORD 


The purpose of this article is to examine some value and methodo- 
logical problems in the study of two action organizations in the field 
of American race relations over a period of four decades. While 
both agencies, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) and the Communist Party of the United 
States (CPUSA), have been studied separately, little scholarly explo- 
ration of their interaction from a sociological approach has been 
attempted until recently.’ 

It is not proposed to report here the results of the inquiry con- 
ducted during the past several years;? but rather to describe several 
specific problems encountered during the course of the research. That 
these issues emerge in the study of collective efforts to remould as- 
pects of society will be readily recognized by students of social move- 
ments, even though the ideological and structural characteristics of 
such endeavors will vary greatly. Observations concerning study of 
the NAACP and the CPUSA may suggest means of resolving similar 
difficulties faced by students of similar phenomena. 

Several general assumptions form the base on which this analysis 
rests. Briefly, they are: 


1. Social action organizations, even those stressing internal democracy and 
individual member autonomy, embody division of labor, allocation of 
power, and different levels of prestige, authority, and responsibility. 

2. While members of these organizations share certain ideological values 
and institutional commitments, their behavior is highly varied, depending 
on the individual and on the situations in which he functions. 





*I am indebted to my colleague, Leonard Cain, for many helpful criticisms and 
suggestions in the preparation of this article. The generous assistance of another 
colleague, Sam Ross, is also gratefully acknowledged. 

1Professor Flint Kellog, Department of History, Dickinson College, is current- 
ly doing a history of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Irving Howe and Lewis Coser have collaborated in The American Com- 
munist Party (Beacon 1947), the best one-volume history of that organization to 
date. 


2Wilson Record, The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Communist Party of the United States (in manuscript). 
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3. By their very nature, social action organizations are not static. Continu- 
ously they undergo change due both to internal dynamics and to external 
pressures. If they fail, they pass from the scene, or they focus on ritualistic 
behavior. If partially successful, they are transformed in staying alive 
and adapting to more limited objectives. If completely fulfilled, they 
change the social order, or some segment of it, and emerge as the guard- 
ians of a new orthodoxy. 

4. Action organizations, precisely because they are action organizations, 
can remain neither neutral nor indifferent to efforts of sociologists to 
study them. Moreover, since such agencies control important sources of 
data, they can bargain for noncritical or even favorable evaluation. Among 
other things, sociological inquiry is an interaction process involving dy- 
namic relations between the investigator and individuals and groups 
from whom he seeks information. In the study of action organizations 
the values of the sociologists and of the participants are not the same. 
While the former are concerned primarily with the testing of hypotheses, 
the latter are preoccupied with advancing the movement. Results are a 
product of interplay of these different, and probably conflicting, orienta- 
tions. 

5. In the process of inquiry the investigator himself becomes an actor. 
The asking of questions, seeking of data, reporting of results—all have 
institutional consequences for the social movements and career implications 
for the scholar. Frequently presuming that neither they nor their sub- 
jects are affected by these processes, sociologists have learned the hard 
way that this approach usually has unanticipated reverberations. 


With these preliminaries out of the way, we can consider four 


major difficulties in studying the NAACP and the CPUSA: 


1. Fluctuations in ideology, structure, functions, and membership which 
make precise definition of the subjects a demanding task. 

2. Motivations of informants whose attitudes toward the organization— 
and toward the sociologist—are rarely neutral. While response does not 
involve conscious deception, it is at times so defined. Basically, it is the 
result of organizational identity 2nd self-image, or in the case of the ex- 
member, the loss of identity and modified conception of the self. 

3. Selection and evaluation of the documentary record, particularly as it 
suggests the internal workings of the agency. Crucial here is the prob- 
lem of determining the behavioral response of differentiated participants 
to the same article, resolution, directive, order, or other action instrument. 
4. The anticipated reactions of the subjects which influence in varying 
ways conduct of research and reporting of results. This is crucial when 
the student anticipates conducting future inquiries wherein he will be de- 
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pendent on the same sources. What the sociologist makes public now will 
have a bearing on agency co-operation in the future. Moreover, he is 
in no position to control the interpretations and uses made of his findings 
by outside agencies. 


I 


During the course of its fifty-year career the NAACP has grown 
from a loose grouping of a few hundred Negro and White intel- 
lectuals to a large scale organization of more than 300,000 members. 
It now maintains a central office manned by a dozen or so top profes- 
sionals with a supplementary staff of some fifty persons. In addition, 
it has approximately 1,200 local branches, organized and functioning 
along standardized lines. In Washington it maintains a central bureau, 
and over the country there are centrally located regional offices. 

The NAACP’s present annual budget is many times that of two 
decades ago. From a small, militant protest and propaganda agency, 
it has grown into an organization whose influence is felt in the social, 
political, and economic life of many communities and of the entire 
nation. At once, it is the most hated and the most revered of social 
action organizations on the contemporary scene. For many Negroes 
it has become an object of intense devotion while for many Whites it 
is an object of scorn and hatred, underscoring the fact that it is ful- 
filling, at least partially, the hopes of the former for a new order of 
life and a better world, and challenging the old racial patterns to 
which the latter would like to cling. 

The fact that the NAACP is now under attack from many quar- 
ters, particularly in the South and Border States, is a mark of strength 
rather than weakness. Even some formerly sympathetic Whites have 
suggested that the Association has gone too far too fast, and have 
speculated that the organization, having posed the moral and legal 
issues of racial segregation, might withdraw from the scene and 
leave their resolution to more “moderate” groups.* The latter, how- 
ever, have not been clearly identified. Moreover, the procedures they 
might follow have not been indicated. 

The NAACP’s progress, however, has not been unmarked by 
fluctuations in membership or by deep organizational crises in which 





3For example, Chet Huntley's news telecast and commentary, February 1, 1959. 
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its very survival was at stake. In 1917, eight years after its founding, 
it had only 9,000 members and probably not more than 100 branches. 
During 1918 there was a rapid increase, the total reaching 44,000. In 
the following year the membership more than doubled—to 91,000. 
This unpreceudented growth was due to several causes, the two most 
important being the migration of Negroes to northern cities and in- 
creased racial militancy occasioned by the war. 

By 1922, however, Association membership had dropped by more 
than fifty per cent—to 40,000. During the following year there was 
some upsurge, officials claiming a gain of 14,000. But between 1923 
and 1929, with the return to “normalcy,” there was a more or less con- 
tinuous decline—to 21,000 which left the NAACP with only about 
one-fifth of its strength a decade earlier. Wéith the onset of the De- 
pression the Association, now having to compete with more aggressive 
organizations such as the CPUSA and the League of Struggle for Negro 
Rights (LSNR), attempted to broaden its program. However, in the 
1929-1939 decade its membership grew only to 54,000. This figure 
is somewhat misleading for the NAACP’s influence had been greatly 
increased as a result of its forming alliances with other organizations 
and improving use of its own resources. 

By 1941 it had 73,000 members. Under the stimulus of war-time 
unrest the number of participants skyrocketed to 205,000 in 1943; 325, 
000 in 1944; and 395,000 in 1946. The organizational and administra- 
tive resources of the Association were seriously strained by this rapid 
growth. However, unlike in the post-World War I period, there was 
no catastrophic loss of members after the Japanese surrender. 

For the past fifteen years the NAACP has shown greater stability 
than at any previous time. Although seriously, even violently, chal- 
lenged in many Southern States during the past decade it has held its 
participant strength near the 1946 peak. While its rate of growth is 
likely to be relatively slow in the years ahead, the NAACP does not 
appear to be in any danger of survival type crises. These figures under- 
score the importance of studying the Association as an organization in 
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continuous flux, and the difficulties inherent in sociological attempts 
to identify so variable a subject.* 

The fortunes of the CPUSA, unlike those of the NAACP, have 
varied widely, posing similar problems of study. However, causes of 
its ups and downs, are quite different. The Workers Party, an earlier 
version of the CPUSA, claimed an average membership of 12,000 in 
1922 and of 15,000 in 1923. Draper points out that these “may be 
regarded as the maximum figures, since it was in the interest of the 
leadership to make as good a showing as possible.”® He concludes 
that 6,000 to 8,000 would be more accurate for 1922, and 8,000 to 
10,000 for 1923. The growth of the CPUSA between 1923 and 1933 
seesawed, but at no time was paid membership as much as 10,000; 
moreover, there was a high rate of turnover, with Browder lamenting 
at the end of the period that “we lost as many members as came into 
our ranks.’"® By 1935 the CPUSA, also aided by the Depression, could 
boast of substantial growth—to 31,000, of which 2,200 were Negroes. 

In January, 1937, the Party claimed 37,000 members, including 
2,600 Negroes. A year later it spoke of 55,000, with 4,800 Negroes. 
The total was up to 75,000 in August 1938, according to Secretary 
Browder, and to 90,000 by 1939, according to Manuilsky, a Comintern 
official. The highest figure claimed for Negro members was 5,000. 
Following the signing of the Stalin-Hitler pact, CPUSA membership 
dropped rapidly; Nolan cites sources indicating that within a few 
months its direct strength was cut in half, with even more devastating 
losses in “front” organizations.’ 

The CP was able to recoup some of its membership losses after 
the German invasion of the Soviet Union, the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and the formation of the Anglo-American-Soviet alliance to 
prosecute the war. However, it was unable to rebuild to the early 1939 
level. The post-World War II period, of course, has been marked by 
a rapid drop in Party membership and a series of organizational crises; 





4Charles R. Lawrence, “Negro Organizations in Crisis,” unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Columbia University, 1953. 

5Theodore Draper, The Roots of American Communism, (New York: Viking 
Press, 1957), p. 391. 

6Quoted in William A. Nolan, Communism Versus the Negro, (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery, 1951), p. 100. 

TIbid., p. 137. 
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indeed, the main struggle has been to stay alive as a legal party and 
maintain at least the semblance of a functioning organization. 

In 1949 the CP claimed a total of 74,000 members, but non-Com- 
munist and even anti-Communist observers, who would have been in- 
clined to exaggerate, were not willing to concede more than 60,000. 
In the spring of 1950, J. Edgar Hoover estimated the Party’s strength 
as 54,000, and in March, 1951 at 43,000. Since that time it has lost 
more than three-fourths of its membership. Walter K. Lewis, who 
attended the official press briefings at the Sixteenth Communist Party 
Convention in New York City in early February, 1957, concluded: 

“...from data unwittingly revealed on the floor, it was clear that the 

the delegates represented no more than 8,500 or—at the most—10,000 

dues-paying Party members. Compared with the estimate of 20,000-25,000 
made a few years ago by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Con- 
vention revealed the Party’s serious losses in the post-Stalin era.’’8 


Thus the Party in the post-World War II period lost some six-sevenths 
of its membership, with only the hardest of the core remaining faith- 
ful to its colors—and growing older all the time. Unlike the NAACP, 
the CP’s prospects for growth are exceedingly dim; it is difficult to 
imagine the circumstances under which it might again become a force 
in American life. By formally dissolving it, its leaders would do little 
more than acknowledge what has already happened in fact.® 

Like the NAACP, however, the CPUSA has been a “movement” 
in more than one sense, although the two organizations have not waxed 
and waned at the same time or for the same reasons. The uneven ca- 
reers of these agencies require an examination of both in terms of their 
internal dynamics and external pressures. Unfortunately, they will 
not stand still for the convenience of the investigator; nor will they 
readily accommodate themselves to those organizational models that 
sociologists find useful in gauging more stable agencies. By a process of 
abstraction the researcher may ‘‘freeze” the institutions in time, but 
particularly here is this accomplished at the cost of minimizing dynamic 
elements and underplaying the impact of involvement for participants. 





8Walter K. Lewis, “U. S. Communists Convene,” New Leader, February 25, 


1957, pp. 10-11. 
®For a detailed account of the process of disintegration, see Howe and Coser, 


op. cit., pp. 437-499. 
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Especially in studying the NAACP and the CPUSA is it difficult 
to catalog the sources of change as internal or external. In each case 
both types are intricately involved. For example, the NAACP mem- 
bership in the late 1940’s was a result of an increase in annual dues, 
the red-tagging of Negro protest generally, the legal counteroffensive 
in some Southern States, the disillusionment of wartime joiners—who 
expected quick solution of their grievances, the clumsy administrative 
structure of the Association, hardly adaptable to the now large-scale 
apparatus, and the emergence of local Negro action groups that refused 
any national affiliation.’° How to classify these causes—and the list 
does not include all of them—is a demanding question. Even more im- 
posing is the problem of placing them in some rank order and diagram- 
ming the mechanisms whereby they influenced measurable change. 

So far as concerns the CPUSA it might be presumed that because 
internal changes were largely a consequence of its umbilical attachment 
to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the problem of measure- 
ment would be substantially easier. Much has been made of this nex- 
us, and rightfully so. | However, it is now apparent that while the 
CPUSSR exerted a dominant influence in the intraorganizational be- 
havior of CPUSA members, there was always some measurable auton- 
omy within the American section. Moreover, the postwar period was 
marked by internal differences and rivalries in the Moscow organiza- 
tion, which gave the various national affiliates some leeway. This was 
reflected in internal power conflicts between Foster and Browder, 
Foster and Dennis, Wilkerson and Jackson, and Ford and Davis in the 
CPUSA. These and other disclosures cloud heavily the image of the 
CP as a collection of dedicated, single-purposed men working co-opera- 
tively for the attainment of shared ideological and institutional ob- 
jectives. 

In turning to the external forces and pressures playing on the CP 
during this period one notes the offensive waged against the Com- 
munists by the federal authority, investigating committees, trade unions, 
churches, employers, and other opponents. In another category one 





10A distinction should be made between groups that refused identification with 
the NAACP out of tactical and expediential considerations and those that refrained 
out of a lack of confidence in the Association as such. 
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would include larger social forces which probably in themselves would 
have contributed substantially to the Party's decline. Full employ- 
ment, reduction of labor-management warfare, increases in the level 
of living, general disillusionment with social reform, emergence of the 
ethic of ‘“‘togetherness’—all had significant implications for the CP 
which functioned best in a climate of social tension and political con- 
flict. 

If the sociologist could successfully bridge the categories of or- 
ganization change, he could then focus on the interplay of the two 
organizations as each sought to win a following among Negroes during 
specific time periods. This would involve exploring intensively sets 
of pressures operating within and on each which determined their re- 
sponses to each other at various levels. Only then would one be in 
a position to specify the reciprocal processes whereby each took into 
account the obstacles or opportunities provided by the other. 

In defining the two subjects, the NAACP and CPUSA, one is 
forced to deal with a host of variables. While the use of action organi- 
zation models, ideal types, and functional analysis is rewarding, it is a 
confident sociologist, indeed, who can feel in the end that he has been 
completely successful. Even with such conceptual devices and meth- 
ods, assuming they are appropriate to the task at hand, he confronts 
added difficulties in their application. Such problems inhere in the 
very structures of the institutions studied, and in the psychology of 
participants upon whom the sociologist depends. This brings us to 
the second methodological issue. 


II 


Present or former members of social movements are not notably 
objective concerning their respective roles in the organized arms for 
realizing changes. To expect that they would be is to ignore crucial 
psychological elements that led to the participants’ enlistment, and in 
some cases, withdrawal. If currently identified with the organization, 
they are likely to be what Hoffer calls ‘‘true believers,’ defending the 
group against attack and asserting the moral and intellectual superiority 
of its position. If, for whatever reasons, they have severed their 
identification, resentment and hostility are likely to be dominant in 
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their esiimate of the organization and its leaders." Thais is especially 
the case tor ex-Lommunists, who probably made deeper commutinents 
to their cause than most NAACPers did to theirs. 


Various categories of participants in a specific social movement 
may be constructed. For example, NAACP members can be ranged 
along a continuum that would differentiate levels of enthusiasm and 
commitment. Persons in each category would convey different images 
of the organization. The sociologist would obtain varying pictures 
of it, depending on the type of person with whom he spoke. All types, 
however, would share at least their present identification and general 
approval of the Association’s work. While former members would 
show wide-ranging attitudes—from those of severe criticism to those 
of mild, verbal disdain—all would share the severance of their partici- 
pation. Curiously, the sources of the most essential information are 
those individuals who were or are the most committed or the most 
repulsed. Simultaneously, they are likely to be the most biased. 

In the case of the CPUSA one will not now find as much in- 
ternal variation; since in recent years a severe selective mechanism 
has been at work, thinning the ranks and making the members more 
homogeneous. Nonetheless, one does encounter instances where there 
is considerable variability in response to efforts of sociologists (and 
others) to secure information. This stems from several factors, in- 
cluding individual psychological ones, which cannot be examined in 
any detail here. 

Additionally, the disposition to disclose information is shaped 
strongly by the political climate of the time, which has been and con- 
tinues to be dangerous for the active and knowing CP member. To 
realize this one has only to compare the willingness of the CP members 
to discuss their organization in the 1930's with their reluctance to make 
disclosures in recent years. Students of action movements can hardly 
control larger shifts in public opinion and political climate; nor do 
they find it easy to fashion instruments that would somehow offset 
their effects on research endeavor. 





11Harold Rosenberg, “The Communist: His Mentality and His Morals,” Com- 
mentary, July, 1949. 
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Much has been written concerning ex-members of the CPUSA as 
sources of information about the nature and internal workings of that 
apparatus. While their observations should not be underestimated, 
several precautions are necessary. First, by no means do all ex-Com- 
munists describe publicly—or even privately—their sojourn in the 
Party. During the past four decades several hundred thousand people 
became members of the organization. An even larger number were 
identified with agencies that the Party controlled, established, or in- 
filtrated. Yet, only an extremely small percentage of these persons 
have chosen or have been forced to make public display of their ex- 
periences. 

Probably not more than one or two per cent felt inclined, for what- 
ever reasons, to give interviews, otfer testimony, write articles, make 
speeches, or turn out books concerning their involvement. It is rea- 
sonable to wonder whether those who revealed their activities as Com- 
munists are representative of all who joined and later lett the organi- 
zation. They are likely to be the more articulate as well as the most 
embittered ones, for it is rare, indeed, for the disillusioned devotee to 
look back with either objectivity or compassion on his former fellow 
saints. Only a few, such as Murray Kempton, Richard Wright, and 
Granville Hicks, seem to have mustered the requisite insight and 
courage.” In this circumstance the factual and dispassionate character 
of disclosures by ex-Communists—especially if they have been for many 
years disciplined revolutionaries with a cultivated disdain for truth— 
must be seriously questioned. 

Motivations for reporting inner workings of the CPUSA by ex- 
members vary greatly. The reasons for such confessions will not be 
explored here other than to conjecture that they have complex, deep 
sources, and to emphasize the problems posed for the sociologist in 
studying the organization if he is to rely on the ex-member. Some of 
the latter revealed all, out of the conviction that the machinations of 
the movement should be set forth for all to see. Others probably 
developed a sense of guilt for having participated in an apparatus 





12Murray Kempton, Part of Our Time (Simon and Schuster, 1955). Richard 
Wright in The God that Failed, Richard Crossman (ed.), (Bantam Books, 1952). 
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secxing to undermine the political and social structure which they 
supsequentiy conciuded was not so bad. Without doubt, still others 
yearned tor the public acclaim that would result from this sort of thing. 

Some ex-Communists indulged in self-exposure and other-exposure 
for money, but there is doubt that this was or is now an important con- 
sideration. Such an explanation is much too simple; it ignores the 
data that suggest that public confession is not necessarily profitable 
inquiry, in view of the fact that the laws of diminishing returns set in 
rather quickly on this product. Additionally, the sociologist is com- 
pelled to recognize that such confession has its own dynamics, becom- 
ing for some individuals a pattern of political and personal action that 
can lead to continuous expansion and distortion of what was only a 
limited experience. One thinks, for example, of the recent testimony 
of J. B. Matthews and Manning Johnson before an Arkansas legisla- 
tive investigating committee where even the most anti- NAACP mem- 
bers could hardly bring themselves to take seriously the charge that 
the NAACP was “communist.” However, to assume that the informa- 
tion provided by such sources is useless is to ignore an important body 
of data and to vacate responsibility for sharpening techniques to offset 
the risks and manifest liabilities. 

Such an obligation is complicated by the fact that frequently there 
is no way of verifying the assertions. In some instances, of course, com- 
parisons and checks can be made, but all too frequently the disclosures 
made by the ex-Communist are of a limited, personal, subjective charac- 
ter. It is this difficulty that has persistently confronted the staff of 
the Harvard Russian Research Center in its attempts to analyze develop- 
ments in the USSR and its satellites. Unfortunately, it is a difficulty 
that remains to be solved; until it is, the research results will of neces- 
sity have to be only tentatively accepted. In any event, these dis- 
closures can serve as a source of insights and suggest propositions for 
further inquiry. Although in themselves and taken together they do 
not constitute the types of proof that the sociologist will regard as 


adequate. 
While discussing motives for providing information on action 


organizations, it is not inappropriate to raise questions concerning the 
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motives for seeking it. Presumably, according to the sociologist’s 
image of himself, his concerns are sparked by a desire to test certain 
tentative propositions that grow out of his interest in a specific sub- 
ject matter and body of knowledge. But is this the case? Is this his 
only objective? Is this all he wants to do or hopes to do? These 
questions probably cannot be answered in the affirmative; even if they 
are answered to the effect that they are irrelevant, and that the general 
commitment to study aspects of society is sufficient for the endeavor, 
this does not dispose of the matter. 

What explanation can be offered for the study of the specific 
social movements and organizations with which we are here concerned ? 
Why the NAACP and the CPUSA instead of the National Urban Lea- 
gue and the Socialist Party? Or why not the March-on-Washington- 
Movement and the Garvey Movement rather than any of the above 
four? Is not more than the matter of “interest” involved? If the 
sociologists’ own assumptions that in many instances people do not 
know why they do what they do are applied to themselves, they intro- 
duce a new variable, an unknown, that may be presumed to have some 
significance for the enterprise in which they are engaged. Moreover, 
as has been suggested previously, inquiry is a process of interaction in 
which both the inquirer and the subject undergo change. While no 
attempt will be made here to suggest the means for resolving such gaps 
and dilemmas, their importance will be emphasized particularly in the 
study of social movements, with insistence that they be dealt with as a 
part of the total inquiry and reporting responsibility. 


III 


The third methodological problem in the study of the NAACP 
and CPUSA has to do with source materials. It is not that such sources 
are unavailable—actually the documentary record is substantial, al- 
most overwhelming. Rather the sources are biased, uneven, and hard 
to interpret without some direct acquaintance with the situations to 
which they pertain and for which they are presumed to be relevant. 
Moreover, one requires some understanding of the motivations and 
orientations of the people involved, the “inside” processes that go on 
within organizations as policies are formulated, decisions reached, 
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vide.s given, and action undertaken. Even personal documents, which 
are generally regarded as most revealing of the decision process, are 
wus especially heipful. Incceasingly, it is recognized that even in the 
most rig:dly patterned and formally structured organizations, a great 
deal of important business, perhaps most of it, is transacted through 
in‘ocmal means. These processes are not reflected in organizational 
charts or formal communications. 

If these observations apply to action organizations in general, 
they are particularly relevant to the two agencies under discussion. 
Many of the internal transactions of the NAACP are not made public, 
although there is strict financial accounting, annual reports to the 
membership, and reviews of the activities at annual conventions. The 
reasons for not making such disclosures should be apparent. Develop- 
ment of tactical and strategic moves must be screened so as not to tip 
off the opposition; action plans must be tentative until they have been 
accepted by the rank and file; negotiations with other organizations 
must be guarded until they have borne fruit. Further, it is necessary 
for leaders to put on a public display of unity in order to retain the 
confidence of members and to afford the opposition no chance to 
drive wedges between themselves or between them and their followers. 
That there are dangers to internal democracy in this process it goes 
without saying. And NAACP leaders have to wrestle with two con- 
flicting sets of pressures: institutional well-being which is identified 
with their own continuation in power, and application internally of the 
larger political principle that they espouse. 

In an age of public relations and for an organization that draws 
much of its strength from favorable public sentiment, the NAACP 
cannot very well avoid attempts of sociologists to study it, particularly 
when it is remembered that in the past they, and other students of 
society, have helped shape the favorable public image by reporting their 
inquiries and conclusions. While the resulting estimates may not al- 
ways be favorable, the NAACP leaders assume that in the long run 
such inquiries will be advantageous. (Perhaps when the organiza- 
tion is “‘mature”—to use a term applied to trade unions—it can dis- 
miss these intrusions by the curious.) 
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The problem as the leaders define it, then, is one of making dis- 
closures that will satisfy demands for information and at the same time 
conceal actual or potentially harmful data—harmful to them individ- 
ually or to the organization. This, of course, is their prerogative, in- 
deed, their responsibility, as it is that of leaders of other action organi- 
zations. How and where the line will be drawn will depend on a 
number of circumstances: the individual leader, the organizational 
needs at the time, the pressure of other demands, the long-term ex- 
pectations about release of data, the estimate of the individual or 
organization to whom the material is released, and the expectations 
concerning interpretations and uses of the data by the enemy. 

Action organizations usually maintain three sets of data: for ex- 
clusive use of those on the “‘inside,”’ for members and minor officials, 
and for “outsiders.” In the last category would be two groups, divided 
on the basis of their sympathy or hostility toward the agency. The 
sociologist, initially at any rate, would fall in the third category. If 
he should be judged sympathetic, he may eventually secure access to 
the material available only to the first two. If he is considered hostile 
(and his extrascholastic activities will frequently determine his classi- 
fication), he will receive precious little help unless, of course, he is 
thought capable of being won over or neutralized and considered im- 
portant enough to warrant the necessary time. 

Another factor influencing accessibility of material has to do with 
the rigidity of the organization being studied. If the structure is loose 
and opposition groups are permitted to function, then they may pro- 
vide useful information. Both the NAACP and the CPUSA have been 
forced to operate in a climate of hostility which usually encourages 
an authoritarian pattern internally (although, this chacteristic in the 
CP stems from its basic ideological and structural features). Yet, the 
NAACP has been able to countenance much diversity among both 
national and local leaders as well as activities of factions at odds with 
national policies and leaders. 

In this way the NAACP has made its own decisions and, given 
the diversity of its members and the variations in local situations with 
which it has had to deal, it has probably been stronger as a result. Un- 
like the CP, its institutional needs and existing leadership prerogatives 
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have not yet become so strong as to lead to an equation of dissent with 
disloyalty or disagreement with treason. In the ensuing internal de- 
bates and dialogues the sociologist can find much useful data for ana- 
lyzing the functions of the organization. 

More difficult, however, is the problem of determining the upper 
echelon, internal workings of the Communist Party. True enough, 
it is relatively easy to account for the major shifts in its position, by 
reference to the needs and orientations of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, and by an examination of the mechanisms whereby those 
parties claiming an ideological and organizational nexus with the latter 
implement their commitments. However, there remain areas of dis- 
cretion at the tactical level, provided the resulting actions can be re- 
conciled with the larger ideology and general “‘line.” 

Additionally, with each strategic shift comes the discarding of 
those spokesmen most prominently associated with the abandoned 
position, for example, the dethronement of Browder following publica- 
tion of the Duclos letter in April, 1945. Such shifts are usually ac- 
companied by considerable confession, self-criticism, and denunciation 
of opposition individuals or factions. ‘Mistakes’ are reviewed and 
promises are made not to act in an “un-Marxian” or “un-Leninist’’ way 
again. One result is that Communist and non-Communists alike are 
provided a certain amount of intelligence concerning what went on 
among Party leaders during the preceding period. But, in the absence 
of accurate and detailed “inside” information, the meaning of the 
documentary record remains elusive. For it must be remembered that 
disclosures are made not for purposes of establishing truth, but to 
justify the new position and a continued claim to leadership. Or, the 
confessional serves to indicate previous opposition and the right to 
succeed those leaders associated with the discarded line. 

Of equal importance is the use of documents in interpreting the 
behavior of members (in contrast to the leaders) of social action or- 
ganizations. Publications of the NAACP and the CPUSA, like those 
of other “combat” organizations, are weapons in a struggle. They 
serve two primary purposes: (1) to inform and to reinforce partici- 
pants; (2) to wage campaigns against the opposition. Combat publi- 
cations, of course, are not notable for their objective reporting of events 
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or their discussion of issues. They are, however, an imporiant indica- 
tion Of issues regarded as significant by tne leaders. 10 unuerscand 
them, however, the outsider must know what the fight is all about and 
how the enemy is detined. Used in this context, documents are not 
only valuable, but essential to interpreting member reception and re- 
sponse. Where action organizations allow expression of dissenting 
views and opinions, they provide an index ot internal stresses and 
strains and may reveal as well how underlying contlicts have been re- 
solved. Even when the publications come trom a “one party press” 
internally, what they do not say is important information. 

Conclusions based on combat documents should be tempered by 
several considerations. First, is the attitude of the individual member 
toward the organization and toward its official publications. The fact 
that such materials are made available does not mean that they will be 
read, or if read, that they will be acted upon as intended. The extent 
to which the participant is committed will determine the reception he 
accords the organization’s publications. Of course, not all members 
of action organizations even receive publications of their respective 
agencies. For example, the NAACP circulates only about 35,000 
copies of Crisis, its official organ, although its membership is now 
about ten times this number. Proportionately more members of the 
CPUSA receive that Party's publications. A second consideration is 
the intent of the leaders in issuance of publications. For the outsider 
a different interpretation of a document is likely to occur than for the 
initiated steeped in the vocabulary and the folklore of the institution. 
Literal and “reasonable” evaluations of such documents are likely to be 
misleading. What is required is a grasp of the psychological context 
in which the materials are received and acted upon. 

In this connection one should judge what the NAACP and the 
CPUSA have had to say about each other. The fact that the CP on 
occasion has had praise for the NAACP should not be construed as 
approval or acceptance of the latter. Such estimates may be dictated 
by the growing weakness of the CP and its willingness to form alliances 
with other action organizations, particularly those that are in a period 
of rapid growth and less capable than “mature” organizations of re- 
sisting such advances. Such approval may also be a part of a larger 
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strategy of infiltrating the Association, particularly at the local level. 
This task would be more difficult if the Party publications from which 
members take their cues portrayed the NAACP in a highly unfavorable 
way. 

Such endorsement, if scrutinized in its larger context, suggests 
that while praise is sometimes offered, it carries with it an insistence 
that the NAACP has fatal shortcomings that can be remedied only 
when “progressive” elements enter the organization and work for 
“genuine Negro rights.”” In effect, these pronouncements are orders 
for Party members to “penetrate” the NAACP branches and, if pos- 
sible, capture them for Party uses. However, the precise meaning of 


such “‘praise” is likely to be grasped fully only by those sensitive to the 
vocabulary of Communist politics. This sensitivity the outsider, in- 
cluding the sociologist, frequently lacks. Needless to say, its absence 
has been the cause of considerable misinterpretation of the documen- 
tary record. 


Particularly during the 1930's, some NAACP spokesmen refrained 
from criticizing the CP, participated in what later proved to be CP 
front organizations, and applauded some Party propaganda moves 
around the Negro question. However, these moves reflected neither 
general approval of the Party’s Negro program nor significant identifi- 
cation with the organization. Such behavior was a consequence of 
several developments during that era: the CP line which held that Com- 
munism was “twentieth century Americanism,” the precarious posi- 
tion of the NAACP and its need for support around specific issues, 
a lack of political sophistication among some NAACP leaders (com- 
mon, also, in leaders of nonracial action movements), and the vulncr- 
ability of local branches to penetration or manipulation by disciplined 
Party members. While it is a matter of ‘documentary record” that 
the Communists “favored” the NAACP during certain periods, and 
that the Association responded favorably to certain aspects of the 
Party’s program, the realities of these relations are more often obscured 
than clarified by a reference to these materials. 
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IV 


The final methodological problem has some striking value di- 
mensions. Usually the student of social movements knows before he 
undertakes his field research that the subjects of study are likely to 
respond in fairly predictable ways to the questions he poses. More- 
over, he at least suspects that the results of his study when made public 
will evoke reactions by organization leaders that can range all the way 
from the highly favorable to the highly unfavorable. Significantly, 
these judgements will hinge more on their impact on leader-defined 
organization welfare than on the objectivity of the research and the 
accuracy of the report. The crucial question is: How does the soc‘o- 
logist’s image of these anticipated reactions influence the conduct of 
his inquiry? Ideally, these concerns should not enter in at all. The 
fact is that they cannot be avoided. Variable will be the ways witn 
which they are dealt. 

In some instances the student will steer clear of extremist move- 
ments since they are regarded as difficult to study and since they will 
interpret anything less than unstinting praise as outright condemnation. 
At other time, being unaware of organization machinations, he may 
produce an apologia that only later is recognized for what it is. (One 
is reminded of the anthropologists who concluded that certain tribes 
had no knowledge of the procreative process, only to learn that the 
natives thought that it was such common knowledge as not to require 
mentioning.) It is not unknown for the sociologist to be so identified 
with the assumptions and objectives of the organization studies that 
critical scrutiny of them becomes impossible. On the other hand, per- 
sonal, subjective reactions may be so adverse that he produces nothing 
more than a condemnatory tract with the footnote trappings of scholar- 
ship. 

Even if we assume that the sociologist can steer clear of these 
pitfalls, he is far from divorce of the personal and the professional. 
Most of us anticipate staying in our trade and engaging continuously 
in research. Moreover, we build up special inquiry interests and 
techniques, and are cognizant that our continued ability to function is 
contingent on maintaining rapport with actual or potential subjects of 
social movements study. 
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How do such considerations enter into the present research? The 
answer is not easy. In studying the NAACP and the CPUSA the 
writer faced the disadvantage—along with the advantage—of hav- 
ing published a number of years before a book, The Negro and the 
Communist Party. Additionally, he had turned out perhaps twenty 
articles and reviews on racial and radical movements in the United 
States.. His conclusions concerning relations between the CPUSA and 
Negroes were far from complimentary to the Communists. 


When the more recent research was undertaken, CP sources were 
closed to the writer, although it should be emphasized that during 
these years, because of the extremely hostile political climate, the Party 
was reluctant to provide information to almost any outsider. Im- 
portant documents were obtained from former Party participants, how- 
ever, and the already public information, of course, was substantial. 
But that is not the point. It was almost impossible to secure interviews 
with top Party functionaries who, apparently, were ordered not to talk. 
Lower-echelon leaders with whom interviews were obtained were sub- 
sequently reprimanded. And even these interviews elicited little more 
information than could be obtained from reading the Daily Worker or 
Political Affairs. 

Party spokesmen were highly critical of the writer's published 
materials; one top leader declaring that his book had “become some- 
thing of a bible for those seeking to undermine the influence of Com- 
munists among the Negro People.’** (The work had been used 
extensively by the late Walter White in his book, How Far the Pro- 
mised Land?) This is not to suggest that an action organization can- 
not be studied without access to all internal documents or establish- 
ment of rapport with its participants. It is to underscore the possible 


effects of prior inquiry on present research, and to indicate the kinds 
of risks the student must be prepared to take. Would possible anti- 
cipation of consequences have influenced choice of procedure in the 
initial study is a difficult question to answer. However, it is a ques- 
tion that is likely to confront any student who is forced to weigh rap- 





18Gilbert Green, The Enemy Forgotten (New York: International Publishers, 
1955), p. 280. 
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port with subjects against the obligation to make the fullest and most 
objective interpretations of his data. 

In the case of the NAACP the reverse of the above situation ob- 
tained. Fullest co-operation by national as well as local spokesmen 
was accorded; hard to get material was readily made available; inter- 
views were granted without delay; many suggestions were offered con- 
cerning sources and techniques. While this was due partially to a dis- 
position of NAACP leaders to have their organization studied critical- 
ly, it was also a result of the fact that the writer’s past research as well 
as nonscholarly activities had presumably benefited the Association. 
It was assumed that in all probability the NAACP would be por- 
trayed in a favorable light, present leadership and policies vindicated 
and criticism kept within constructive bounds. 

Being actively sympathetic with the NAACP’s objectives, and 
probably as appreciative of its co-operation as the next researcher, it 
was difficult at times to raise and press certain critical questions; for 
example those relating to the self-perpetuating character of the na- 
tional executive board. The student of social movements in studying 
action organizations can be smothered with kindness as well as with 
hate by the subjects he chooses, and in either event he can comprise 
the obligation to see clearly and to report what he sees. 

These cross-pressures are not readily resolved. How successful 
they are dealt with will be a function of at least five variables: the 
student’s personality strength, his commitment to scholarship, his skills 
and techniques of investigation, his expectations concerning future 
research, and the relative autonomy of the institution under which his 
research is carried out. Unfortunately, he cannot be sure of the re- 
lative strength of each until he is actually involved in a specific inquiry. 
The ego may be weak or strong, his skills adequate or inadequate, his 
research career fixed or fluid, his commitment to scholarship great 
or small. Moreover, he has no way of knowing definitely whether 
the research institution will back him to the hilt if he runs into diffi- 
culty or pull the rug from under him when the slightest objection is 
raised. 

One thing is rather apparent: the disclaimers of bias in the study 
of social movements have worn rather thin. Perhaps it is high time 
that sociologists in this area refrain from the routine and ritualistic 
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prefaces that their subject matter is approached without prior com- 
mitments or personal preferences. This would be more forthright 
and would probably produce better research results, as in the Howe 
and Coser book, The American Communist Party. 

Attempts to resolve these dilemmas by the timeworn call for im- 
proved skills, sharpened techniques, more sophisticated conceptualiza- 
tions, and facile diplomacy will hardly suffice in the face of what is a 
personal as well as a professional issue. Improved methods, yes, but 
less use of the rhetoric of the discipline to postpone or evade problems 
of inquiry that are moral as well as methodological. These dilemmas 
underscore further the falsity of separation of the individual as scholar 
and as social actor. Conceptually feasible, perhaps, the dinstinction, 
as the same sociologists elsewhere insist, cannot be realized in reality; 
it seems likely that the generalization is applicable to the reality of 
research endeavor. 

Although time does not permit exploration, one other matter 
should be mentioned here. In recent years the “‘institutionalization” 
of inquiry has introduced a new variable, especially in social move- 
ments research. More and more such inquiry has come under the 
auspices and control of large-scale research organizations, frequently 
attached to the larger colleges and universities. In time these agencies 
(again according to sociologists whose specialty is organizations), 
“develop a life of their own.” Institutional survival and growth in- 
fluence the research undertaken——the way it is selected, conducted, and 
reported. (Is it mere accident that while scores of labor relations 
institutes have been established in colleges and universities during the 
past fifteen years, not one of them has turned out, even yet, a really 
critical study of the Teamsters’ Union, and that the best job to date is 
that by a journalist, Paul Jacobs, whose findings were offered to readers 
of the Reporter prior to the publication of the McClellan Committee 
findings ?) 

While weak and ineffective social movements may be able to exert 
little pressure on the agency and its personnel, the more influential 
ones can bring considerable, perhaps decisive, pressure to bear. If 
they cannot dictate the research enterprise as it relates to them, they 
can exercise a veto power over the individual researcher by threaten- 
ing the research institution as institution. Thus the student of social 
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movements and of action organizations has still another dilemma with 
which to contend. If he remains outside the research group, he may 
well be cut off at the pockets. If he joins up, he will have to conform 
as much to the rules of institutional survival as to the standards of 
scholarly research; the former is likely to take precedence where the 
issue is thus posed. The writer has elsewhere emphasized the impli- 
cations of social research under institutional control of large-scale re- 
search agencies.** 





14Wilson Record, “The Institutionalization of Inquiry.” Paper read at 1958 
meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society, San Diego, California. 


Wilson Record is Associate Professor of Sociology at Sacramento 
State College, California. 
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CONCEPTS AND METHODOLOGY IN THE FIELD OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


JOHN T. BLUE, JR. 


A critical exploration of the various presuppositions and defini- 
tions in the study of juvenile delinquency is in order, particularly since 
research in the field is the concern of not only the sociologist, but also 
the psychiatrist, jurist, educator, and journalist. There are several 
widely used definitions of juvenile delinquency. The main point of 
agreement among them is that the focus of interest is young persons 
under twenty-one years, whose behavior deviates from that established 
as normal. 

The frame of reference for normal in each particular case as well 
as the specific age limits implied in the term “juvenile” varies some- 
what from researcher to researcher and from community to community. 
Perhaps the most crucial factor determining a specialist’s formulation 
of definition is his field of specialization which gives him his frame of 
reference. The content of the frame of reference serves as a body of 
preformed assumptions for his concepts and research. These assump: 
tions are often implicit and greatly influenced, not only his definition 
of the problem but his formulation of analytic concepts, conceptions 
of causality, and methodological approach. A minor influence on the 
selection of one’s definition of juvenile delinquency is research utility. 
Research utility refers to the use of a definition which is not the re- 
searcher’s preference, but whose inadequacies are recognized and ad- 
mitted. The use of such a definition is justified on such grounds as 
its widespread acceptance or its having been used to collect date (e.g., 
case records in a juvenile court) which the researcher wishes to use. 
Another reason for letting research utility be a prime consideration 
in heuristically defining “juvenile delinquent” is that the use of any 
other definition would require sampling a population outside an insti- 
tution—a procedure of considerable cost. 


Layman’s Definition 
One of the most important considerations underlying thought and 


research in juvenile delinquency is normative orientation. The stand- 
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ard of “normal” for judging whether or not a young person is a de- 
linquent is the degree of his conformity to the traditional group norms 
—folkways, mores, and taboos. Upon layman and professional, these 
norms exercise influence. Both use group-norms as standards of val- 
ue in making judgments in his social life. The lay person usually thinks 
they are absolute standards of right and wrong, and assumes that they 
are congruous with law. The professional is aware of their being 
somewhat different from law, but frequently uses them as a substitute 
for law either through bias or for convenience.’ 

Laymen rarely agree on the exact age when a person is not a juve- 
nile. In discussions of this point, the writer has heard laymen make 
such statements as “He was big enough to do it” (the act judged 
wrong) or “She doesn’t look like a child to me!” Enlightened per- 
sons sometimes set the age limit as high as twenty-one years. Pro- 
fessionals, such as judges, sociologists, and social workers, are likely 
to use the statutory age limits to determine whether a person is a juve- 
nile. It would be difficult to secure agreement on any more precise 
meaning of juvenile than that the term applies to young people, parti- 
cularly those under twenty-one years. Implicit in the term “juvenile” 
is the supposition that the young person is neither fully responsible 
nor fully competent to choose his goals and behavior so that they con- 
form to the standards set up by group norms. In practice, the use of 
group norms and the assumption of incompetence result in the juve- 
nile delinquent’s being any young person who violates the group norms. 

The normative definition and frame of reference is used by parents, 
social workers, and teachers when they are complainants or informers 
for courts, agencies, or researchers. As important as the definition 
may be, the crucial consideration in the mind of a complainant or in- 
formant is his individual level of tolerance. The level of tolerance 
and indignation can be significant. One person may regard breaking 
windows or the limbs off trees as malicious mischief or carelessness, 
and therefore be motivated to define these acts as delinquency. Others 
would regard the same acts with tolerance, asserting that they were 
what one would expect of boys. In many cases, a particular offense 
excites indignation for one person’s decision to complain or inform. 
Normative standards of value differ with social class and ethnic strati- 
fication which further complicates the use of norms in the selection 
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and handling of juvenile delinquents. The Kinsey Report, for in- 
stance, shows the class variance in conformity to the sex mores. ll 
these differences result in an indeterminate amount of inconsistency 
in the designation of juvenile delinquents.? 


Legal Definitions 


The growth of juvenile courts and of laws which distinguish the 
juvenile delinquent from the adult offender has resulted in the wide use 
of legal definitions by sociologists, social workers, and researchers. 
There are actually fifty different legal definitions of juvenile delin- 
quency. ach of the fifty states, the District of Columbia, and 
the federal government has its own statutes which vary in many of 
their details. There are two general criteria which all use to define 
juvenile delinquency-age and behavior. The frame of reference is 
essentially humanitarian and juridical. 

The upper age limit used in statutes for legally defining juvenile 
delinquency ranges from sixteen to twenty-one years.2 The use of 
age as a criterion for definition stems from the aotion that the young 
persons lack competence and responsibility. Age is an index of com- 
petence. As an index it is not a very exact one. In reality, age is only 
a partial correlate of social competence and responsibility. The grow- 
ing realization that young persons in our complex society are still im- 
mature at late adolescence has resulted in the passage of more and 
more legislation creating the category of wayward minor“ ‘The age 
limits for this group are usually from sixteen to twenty-one years. This 
group of offenders in a number of states would be classified as juve- 
nile delinquents instead of wayward minors. The use of age as a 
criterion also has a humanitarian aim of distinguishing the juvenile 
law offender from the adult offender so that he may be handled by 
other procedures than indictment and prosecution in a criminal court, 
granting his lack of competence.” This worthy aim is sometimes 
thwarted by the fact that criminal courts are granted concurrent juris- 
diction in some states or even original jurisdiction for certain serious 
felonies, regardless of the age of the delinquent.* It is also intended 
that his treatment, if he be committed, should be such that he would 
not have close contact with adult criminals by being detained in a com- 
mon jail or committed to a regular penitentiary or workhouse. The re- 
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sults are not always those sought.’ A very important problem is the 
fact that most laws set no lower limit for juvenile delinquency.* Court 
practices may have the result of setting a lower limit. This, of course, 
would vary from court to court. 

All the statutes provide that a child’s behavior which violates 
statutes and ordinances is sufficient to cause complaint to be brought, 
and can be sufficient justification for adjudging him a delinquent. In 
most statutes, there is a very broad list of rather specific behaviors. 
Some instances of these behaviors are: smoking in public places, drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages, cursing, being absent from home without con- 
sent, truancy, engaging in a dangerous occupation, and others.’ Some 
of these behaviors are not regarded as unlawful nor particularly of- 
fensive to probity when committed by adults. Most of them are, how- 
ever, misdemeanors in the statutes or ordinances, when committed by 
those under eighteen or twenty-one years. An examination of the list 
indicates that many of the acts are based on social norms. The list is 
so broad that no juvenile court is forced to confine itself to the viola- 
tion of laws and ordinances in declaring a young person a delinquent, 
since the law clearly allows the influence of normative orientation to 
operate in the definition of juvenile delinquency. 

The use of legal definitions results in a juvenile delinquent’s being 
any child below a given age who violates a law or ordinance and/or 
who violates the normative code. The subjects of study for sociolo- 
gists and social workers are most frequently selected from those who 
have a record at court. The principal reason is that juvenile courts 
keep records from statistics that can be easily compiled. In many in- 
stances, the children coming before the court are the most convenient 
source from which to draw a sample, particularly when the researcher 
does not have time, money, or the techniques for field work. There 
is a vast discrepancy between the number and kind of children brought 
to the attention of courts and the actual number of children who vio- 
late the law. Hence data gathered through the courts are based upon 
an institutional sample. The research will contain a number of dis- 
tortions which cannot all be made explicit. All such research reflects 
not only the effects of legal definition in the jurisdiction in which the 
research is carried out, but also effects of the administrative practices 
of the courts and judges.’ Juvenile courts, being social institutions, 
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tend to respond to social forces such as social stratification. As a rule, 
children from different social, economic, racial, ethnic, and sex catego- 
ries will tend to be overrepresented or underrepresented. Probably, 
children from broken homes will be overrepresented if method of treat- 
ment is a sampling criterion."? Furthermore, the tendency of researchers 
to resort to the courts for subjects and data results in the studies of de- 
linquents being mainly urban juvenile delinquents, since most of the 
juvenile courts function in urban areas. 


Psychiatric Definitions 


The psychiatrist is recognized to be very important in the treat- 
ment, as well as diagnosis, of the delinquent’s difficulties.” The most 
progressive courts have made the psychiatrist an integral part of their 
personnel. Some of the truly great contributions in delinquency have 
been made by William Healy, who is essentially a psychiatrist, and 
Cyril Burt, whom we would today call a clinical psychologist. In spite 
of their interest, the psychiatrists, like other professionals, have no clear 
explicit definition. Schmidt comments, “We hear psychiatrists make 
the distinction between neurotic and delinquent behavior. But we have 
searched in vain for a definition of the term {delinquent] in psychiatric 
literature.’"* He further points out that the term’s usage and defini- 
tion in law make it as useless for psychiatric theory as the concept “‘in- 
sanity.” 

Birnbaum discusses the concept defective delinquent which was 
incorporated into Pennsylvania law. A defective delinquent was de- 
fined as a mental defective, but not insane, who had criminal tenden- 
cies..° He proceeds to discuss the concept as though it might have 
scientific merit and utility. He fails to deal adequately with the fact 
that the definition has its origins in psychiatry, law, and normative 
orientations, and that the assumptions and presuppositions from these 
fields must be reconciled, if validity is to be achieved. In his discus- 
sion he admits, ‘...as they {defective delinquents} appear in court 
before commitment or after discharge, one cannot find a uniform clear- 
cut type.”?® Any conception of delinquency which is not clear and 
valid adds to the confusion."7 The general tendency has been for the 
psychiatrist to use the administrative definition of the court or clinic 
with which he is associated, if the question ever comes up. 
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As a way of circumventing the numerous difficulties and limita- 
tions which arise from the use of the legal and normative definitions, 
researchers with a clinical background have resorted more and more to 
a broad loose definition which one might call the orthopsychiatric 
definition. Orthopsychiatry is a loosely organized “school of study” 
which is concerned with the study of abnormal human behavior. Stu- 
deats of orthopsychiatry attempt to study abnormalities of both the 
individual and the group, and have not adopted particularistic theoretic 
reference framework. This is an advantage: it avoids the limited kinds 
of approach which result when researchers have theoretic bias such as 
characterize the Freudians and other particularists. Its broadness 
encourages the psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, and social 
workers to learn from one another instead of following their dogmatic 
persuasions. It is the only possible basis for research and treatment of 
problem children, integrating the skills of all the various specialties. 
Hence, it is the definition used by child guidance clinics because it per- 
mits them to study the child in terms of biological, psychological, and 
sociological viewpoints. 


Orthopsychiatric Definition 


The orthopsychiatric definition might be worded in this way: a 
juvenile delinquent is any young person who persistently manifests 
unadjustive behavior. The definition is intended to be broad enough 
to cover not only violations of group norms and laws (which are anti- 
social in the moral sense), but also to cover children’s behavior which 
is socio-psychologically unadaptive. The definition permits the re- 
searcher to study any child with problems even if they are the kind 
which would not bring him into a juvenile court or into conflict with 
group norms. Many sociologists implicitly resort to this definition, 
particularly when they desire to generalize about delinquency, or to 
consider other than what are labeled ‘‘sociological causes.” This de- 
finition is implied when the term maladjustment is used. The defini- 
tion allows a broad approach to the study of causation. It is inclusive 
enough for Healy and Burt to approach causation in terms of social 
relations, biological factors and psychological factors.’* The ortho- 
psychiatric definition is the basis of the diagnostic scales by Haggerty, 
Olson and Wickman.” 
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The question of who is really a delinquent is difficult to answer to 
the satisfaction of everyone. Burt pointed out that no sharp line of 
cleavage marked off the delinquent from the nondelinquent. He ex- 
plicitly took up the consideration that legal definitions would impose 
limitations upon his theoretic and methodological results. He at- 
tempted to ciccumvent this by making up his sample so that he had not 
only a control group of nondelinquents, but a delinquent sample which 
was referred by magistrates, parents, teachers, social agencies, and those 
problem children encountered in a survey of a representative borough 
of London.*® This is perhaps the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with the problems of limitations imposed by definition and biased se- 
lection of the subjects for study. 


Statistical Bias 


Having cursively explored the problem of definitions used in the 
study of juvenile delinquency, it will be profitable to examine some of 
the biases and assumptions in statistics on delinquency. In statistical 
studies, there is an indeterminate amount of error if the court records 
are taken to be an index of prevalence.” This is easily understood in 
the light of our discussion of the nature of the legal definition of de- 
linquency. Murphy, Shirley, and Witmer’? made a statistical study 
of the incidence of hidden juvenile delinquency, which led them to con- 
clude that the validity of court statistics as an index of the amount of 
juvenile delinquency was to be seriously doubted. They further stated 
that the value of court records was chiefly administrative. The statisti- 
cal method not only presupposes accurate enumeration, but requires 
that the units be comparable or additive.** The fact of varying legal 
definitions, court procedures, and uormative orientations has already 
been pointed out. These result in an unknown amount of variability 
among the children handled by the courts. Their comparability is 
questionable when one tries to draw more than superficial generaliza- 
tions. 

Except when dealing with delinquents selected by field techniques 
and using case analysis techniques, the samples of many pieces of statis- 
tical and nonstatistical research are biased. Courts and social agencies, 
as well as parents and teachers, have normative bias orientations which 
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result in biased selection of subjects. Some samples of possible court 
bias are: 


1. Courts deal primarily with urban delinquency. *4 

2. Primarily male delinquents are brought to court because girls are 
usually referred to other agencies.*5 

3. There is a marked tendency to refer younger cases(children under ten 
or twelve years, for example), to a social agency.?6 

4. Children of low economic status reach court more often than those 
of higher economic status.?7 

5. The differential handling of children according to their race varies 
greatly. In some instances, a disproportionately large number of non- 
white children are handled in court, in others the opposite is true.*§ 


How can the researcher assign values to such biases in his analysis? 
It will condition not only enumeration, but causal analysis. 

The research of Burt, Healy, and others long ago made patent 
the wisdom of mistrusting particularists who explain delinquency solely 
in terms of feeblemindedness, constitutional deficiencies, and the 
like.” Their work gives us a glimpse of the tangled skein of causation. 
One of the big problems in causation is refining concepts so that a clear 
causal connection can be established between the alleged cause and the 
effect. As yet the concepts of causation have not been refined. The 
universal character of concepts, such as culture conflict, conflict of 
norms, bad companions, and even the broken home, is readily apparent. 
Even Healy and Bronner’s causal concepts are not only universal, but a 
mixture derived from psychiatry, social work, and common sense.* 
No causal explanation has as yet moved beyond the level of plausibility. 
There is a notable lack of care in clearly discriminating cause trom 
sufficient condition or correlative condition.** This is particularly true 
of the numerous correlation studies which show that delinquency rates 
are correlated with economic status, urbanization, population density, 
and other such factors. The meaning of these correlations often be- 
comes so obscure in the course of explanation that it is difficult not to 
feel that causal connection is implied. A precise and definitive assess- 


ment of the value of the correlation studies is in order. 


This paper has raised a number of questions and given no defini- 
tive answers. Researchers in delinquency need to redouble their ef- 
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forts and refine their methods. Explicitness about the particular de- 
finition and care in the selection of subjects is an obvious necessity. 
In general, researchers in juvenile delinquency must make clear the 
assumptions underlying their work. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS AROUND THE WORLD 


STELLA B. COUNSELBAUM 


To drain the term “human relations” of its ambiguity, let me state 
right away that in using the term “human” I understand man’s ability, 
partial or total, to get along with one another in all domains of social 
living. And what an encouraging, heartwarming feeling it is to know 
that thousands of people in our country evince the keenest, urgent inter- 
est in the kind of “human relations” I am speaking about. In Chicago 
alone where I reside, there exist now fourteen official and unofficial 
human relations agencies, all striving to make contributions toward the 
improvement of harmonious intergroup relations. Many schools and 
universities direct increasing attention, both on campus and in the cur- 
riculum, toward the solution of human relations problems. So do wel- 
fare agencies, churches, management and labor groups, police units, 
and youth groups. All these people agree that “human relations” is 
no longer an issue that can be kept localized, but that human relations, 
indeed constitutes, perhaps, the most essential issue in the world today. 

During these last years we have, more frequently than ever, become 
aware that a human relations incident happening at 63rd and Halsted 
Streets in Chicago or one in Little Rock, Arkansas, produces similar 
centrifugal waves to those of a stone thrown into water. Headlines 
in the papers of Japan, India, and the Middle East will take intense 
cognizance of what is going on in our American back yard. And that 
is the way it should be. Recently, I completed a trip which took me to 
many places. I visited Japan, Hong Kong, Bangkok, India, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Iran, Israel, and South Africa, returning by way of Europe. 
Most impressions I gained seem irrefutable evidence of how closely we 
are being watched and how strongly our conduct becomes interrelated 
with the issue of peace or war. 

I wish that I could be standing here glowing with optimism and 
assuring you that America is well accepted, trusted, and that our world 
leadership is respected. Unfortunately, I cannot do so. While I do not 
join the ranks of those who, with chronic pessimism, view all our actions 





*Abridged from an address before the Annual Human Relations Conference at 
Central State College, April 8, 1959. 
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with foreboding, I can say with sobriety that my impressions led me to 
believe that we have vastly bungled the job of bringing good human 
relations to our neighbors across the seas. However, the time is not 
too late. What is now needed, above all, is the sustained interest in 
good human relations on the part of all people throughout our country. 
We simply have to grow up and grow up fast. Apathy and indiffer- 
ence will only tend to increase the rift that so appallingly exists between 
our way of life and the stark realities as they exist abroad. 

Let me, then, quickly present to you in capsule form a sampling of 
my experiences and impressions abroad. I hope this will create fur- 
ther thought and a keener recognition that “human relations” is inter- 
national in scope and not merely restricted to our own shores. 

In Japan. Japan is the most overcrowded area in the world. It 
is undergoing incalculable change: the son of the Emperor marries a 
commoner; there is no longer belief in the immortality of the royal dy- 
nasty; defeated, the Japanese hoped that the victors, as the apostles of 
democracy, would eventually bring them freedom, fairness and a bal- 
anced, prudent, and happy way of life; as a vanquished nation, having 
abandoned some of their own sacrosanct human relations values, the 
Japanese are now reassessing the values advanced to them twelve years 
ago. 

The Japanese now ask “How does democracy work? How can 
you preach to us about democracy if you seem so utterly incapable to 
cleaning your own back yards in Little Rock, Virginia and Georgia?” 
—dquestions that haunted me throughout my entire trip. Japan, of 
course, has carried certain attitudes with it into this new era that have 
always been unpalatable to most Americans. The ostracism to which 
their “untouchables” were subjected (comparable to our treatment of 
leprosy patients 100 years ago) ; the inability of attaining lucrative posi- 
tions without having a certain university diploma; the difficult posi- 
tion of women, to mention a few. I might add, however, that women 
are gaining importance, particularly in the labor movement and govern- 
mental areas. Not all of these traditions have changed but some have; 
but the untouchables are still in large numbers the Untouchables; and 
discrimination in employment is still a very unhappy, if accepted fact, 
among the Japanese. There are 90 million Japanese and the numbers 
are growing. If Japan chooses no longer to be our friend, our position 
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in one-half of the world would become untenable and a little rock 
thrown in Little Rock will lose us thousands of friends! 

In China. A simple anecdote illustrates perhaps more graphically 
than anything else, my experiences in the fabulous city of Hong Kong. 
Hong Kong, as you know, is located at the very doorstep of the Bamboo 
Curtain, and can be considered in many ways as a magnetic needle of the 
Asiatic people—pointing favorably either to the Communist block to 
the north or toward the free world to the East. ‘Tell me, Mrs. Counsel- 
baum,’’ I was asked by a very sincere student after I had just completed 
a lecture at a Chinese-American institution of higher learning, “I would 
like to come to the States, be a citizen eventually; but do you think that 
my slanted eyes would constitute a disadvantage to my educational as- 
pirations and opportunities?’ The very question, issued half seriously 
and half in fun, will perhaps give you an insight into how widely known 
and how tragically considered our shortcomings appear abroad. 

In India. A visit to India brings an old dream of my life to frui- 
tion. India counts 400,000,000 people—growing, growing, growing 
in numbers. India, indeed, is perhaps the key to peace or war. It is 
the only nation neither committed to the “hammer and sickle” nor to 
the West. Despite its attitudes in the present Tibetan conflict, India was 
and still is an enigma. Freed now from British rule, India faces a 
myriad of unsolved problems—but again the one problem that presents 
itself with tragic urgency is the problem of human relations. India, like 
three quarters of the world, is inadequately housed, inadequately fed, 
inadequately clad and shod, lacking in educators and educational facil- 
ities, and above all, physically unable to cope with rampant diseases. 
What must the average Indian feel when he learns that in our ware- 
houses food is left to spoil—sufficient food to sustain millirms of In- 
dian lives? In a country in which 90% of the people are well fed, 
well clad, well shod, adequately housed! What, then do you believe 
an intelligent Indian must feel upon learning that a pregnant Negro 
woman in a large American city was refused admission to a private 
hospital and had to be carried twenty miles to a county hospital where 
she lost her life for lack of immediate care? 

There is no country in the world that displays so desparate a need 
for teachers and for experts to teach teachers how to teach. Ten good 
American retired high school or elementary school teachers, in good 
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health, could do more for India than a million words of vacuous pro- 
mises. Today in America there is a huge cry for enlarged and sustained 
programs in the teaching of foreign languages. I wish to add to this 
cry. When the Communists come to India, they not only speak the 
language, but they are familiar with major Indian dialects. Above all, 
they work with the people. When Americans enter India, 99.9% of 
them are not equipped to communicate with Indians, and the com- 
plaint which I frequently received was that they treat the natives 
patronizingly and condescendingly. The Indians are a proud, sensitive, 
and deeply religious people; and whenever they are hurt, it hurts us 
badly. 

How is it that we are so lacking in our understanding of these 
truly wonderful people? Some Americans working in India watch 
the snake charmer perform, visit Benares where they go to the Ganges 
River, or go to the Taj Mahal, have opportunities to be in the villages, 
which they find almost too primitive. From my observations, such 
people really seem to be utterly incapable of grasping even superficially 
the psychological make-up of the Indian. As an example, Communist 
literature in India, distributed among the natives and particularly in the 
villages where illiteracy is rampant (only 15% of the population is 
literate ) is pictorial. Attractively illustrated, it deals realistically 
with day-to-day problems of the average Indian. Our literature, or 
that which I saw, while very good and thoughtful, seems to lack the 
earthy quality and is addressed more to the professorial level than to 
the rank and file individual on the street. 

Nevertheless, I do believe that India is not lost for the West. How- 
ever, one more Trumbull Park or Little Rock, one more bombed syna- 
gogue or church in Atlanta, Georgia, and the image of America will 
corrode in the minds of our Indian friends. By the same token, every 
successful attempt at desegregation will make the Indian feel that 
Uncle Sam means what he says and says what he means. No longer 
will the intelligent Indian say, ‘““Your government is pro-white. Ours 
is pro-people!” 

One outstandingly positive factor in our relationships with the 
Far East is represented in the existence of our United States Informa- 
tion Agency. Rarely ever have I met such devoted, dedicated and in- 
telligent people working at times around the clock to interpret the 
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face of America in particular and the free world in general to the peo- 
ple abroad. Handicapped by a lack of funds, handicapped, moreover, 
by the indifference and apathy of Americans who frequently do not 
even know that such an agency exists, the USIA performs an altogether 
remarkable service. To emphasize the validity of this service even 
more let me indicate to you that in India, for instance, there is a Com- 
munist party—a legitimate political party—which touts the accomplish- 
ments of the Soviet State. There are democratic political elements in 
India, but few persons in public life who make a business of standing 
up for the United States. For that, there is only the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

Recently I read a book that shocked me, entitled “The Ugly Amer- 
ican.” Perhaps it would not have shocked me so much had I not been 
an eye witness to the abominable ignorance and indifference displayed 
by some engineers of our foreign policy in dealing with the Far East. 

In South Africa Perhaps the historian of a thousand years hence 
will refer to South Africa of 1959 as the darkest of all dark human 
spectacles. Americans visiting this country are apt to receive a terrify- 
ing object lesson as to what would happen if their own racial antipa- 
thies were carried to the extreme. Every democratic thinker sincq 
de Tocqueville and Jefferson would be appalled at the system of apar- 
theid which has grown in South Africa to such devilish dimensions. 
How long can it last? How long can 2,000,000 whites keep them- 
selves apart from 9,000,000 dark-skinned people? How long will it 
last that the native white looks at his colored fellow citizen as a lower 
domestic animal; that the Boer looks at the Englishman with unmiti- 
gated hostility? How long can it last that the position of Jews hangs 
so precariously in the air under a totalitarian administration? How 
long can it last that 9,000,000 nonwhites live in housing conditions that 
would even make colored residences in Chicago's notorious black belt 
appear luxurious? How long can it last that half a dozen religious 
denominations look at one another with the jaundiced eyes of fanatics? 
Which will be the immovable object, and which will be the irresistible 
force? 

Yet like Switzerland during the war, a democratic island engulfed 
by a dictatorial sea, there are democratic islands throughout the Union 
of South Africa. Islands? Perhaps I should have said people. There 
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are, indeed, forthright people who view the government of South Africa 
as a ghastly example of diabolism and not only say so but do something 
about it far more courageously than many of us. Unforgettable to me 
will be the courage displayed by a young man, Ronald Segal, publisher 
and editor of Africa South, who risking his life daily, fights the old 
battle against injustice and unfairness as intrepidly as a Martin Luther 
King. Or a Hansi Pollack and an Enid Jacob, actively engaged in the 
South African Race Relations Council, and others taking their lives in 
their hands by fighting for racial equality, knowing full well that they 
daily face situations which can mean jail for “treason’—or death! 

In certain areas of South African social life, one can observe mani- 
festations which can only be viewed with sardonic humor. Take the 
poor lady for example, who wants to freshen up in a public place. She 
enters and is now invited to do a bit of research because she must de- 
cide between four alternatives: there is a washroom for natives, one 
for colored, another for Indians and one for Europeans—Europeans, 
which means whites. No wonder then, that frequently, before she 
can make up her mind, the issue has already been decided for her by 
Mother Nature. In our own South, at least, the choice has been whit- 
tled down to two possibilities and in some areas, to one. 

Yet, it is my feeling, that even the most fanatic proponents of 
aparthei./ are sensing that they are fighting a desperate and losing bat- 
tle! A nation just cannot shut out the 20th Century from its doors. 
No nation can. Just a few hundred miles to the north of Nyasaland, 
the doors are being battered down—and South Africa is taking note. 

In Israel In giving some of these impressions I must guard myself 
rather rigidly from both glowing overoptimism and gloomy pessimism; 
yet both of these feelings have been experienced by many visitors to 
this young nation. How can one help but admire a country that has 
absorbed—no, not absorbed, but literally integrated—one and one-half 
million people since its birth in 1948. Iam speaking here not only of 
the integration of racial groups but the integrations of thousands 
of victims of Nazism and Communism—a great number of them 
physically and mentally handicapped, linguistically handicapped, il- 
literates, and potential Nobel Prize winners—men of the highest 
skills, and men who lived in caves ten years ago. Integrated were 
a thousand different attitudes towards life—toward love, sex, liberty, 
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customs, toward God—integrated were the products of a hundred 
different cultures ranging the entire globe. Integrated were the young 
and old ones, Jews, as orthodox as orthodox can be, and people as 
reformed as reformation can be; people catholic in taste and people 
as unorthodox as San Francisco ‘‘beatniks.” That this job was ac- 
complished with a minimum of tensions constitutes one of our century’s 
miracles! 

Israel is surrounded, as you know, by nations who pray and act 
for the death of the infant. Every day has to be lived for survival— 
the enemy in many parts of the country is perhaps only two minutes; 
and 200 yards away. In Jerusalem it is ten seconds and ten yards. The 
vitality and force of this young democracy has been described adequate- 
ly by people with a richer vocabulary than mine. Yet Israel, and this 
is what must be emphasized, has given the world a vivid demonstration 
that integration is very realistically possible! Not long range integra- 
tion but immediate integration. 

Pessimistically speaking, sore spots can be identified. The cher- 
ished old American principle of the separation of Church and State has 
yet not been embraced in Israel. Too often have orthodox and hope- 
lessly obsolete viewpoints hindered the proper functioning of the 
government. Certain laws are not only discriminative but must be 
viewed as entirely antiquated. While we understand a nation’s interest 
in children, the adoration of the child, at times, seems a trifle ludicrous. 
Yet speaking as a Jew, and as a woman, I can understand this “adora- 
tion.” A people who have lost six million of its own in the gas ovens 
of Central Europe view every newborn baby not only as a strengthen- 
ing factor to the new country but as the very reincarnation of the faith 
in which the Jew believes. 

One humourous experience was mine in Elath—the Dead Sea— 
where we were taken on the glass bottom boat with a group of Israeli 
teenagers. We were, of course, enthusiastic about the foliage and life 
beneath the sea and absorbed in the surroundings. Suddenly I thought 
I heard something that sounded familiar. I turned to the youngsters 
and found they were singing “Yankee Doodle” in Hebrew for our 
benefit. 

At least four times during this address, I have emphasized—and I 
hope strongly—that the issue of death or survival in our world today 
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depends largely and crucially on the ability of people to get along with 
one another. The image of America today is frightfully distorted by 
the bad example which we as a people have shown the world, despite 
all our outward manifestations of friendship and concern—such as 
foreign aid and assistance of various kinds. I see for young people 
today the most urgent necessity of studying the issues of human rela- 
tions, thoroughly, soberly and realistically. When I returned to my 
country I sat for many hours reviewing the panorama of experiences 
that had been mine. I have of necessity given you only a thumbnail 
sketch of impressions; yet I trust some of these might have carried, 
meaning for you. Despite the gloomy aspects which I have described, 
most people on earth are good! Are decent! Want to live out their 
lives decently! And will have an opportunity to do so if they as individ- 
uals become increasingly aware that no man—as the poet could not 
have said more pointedly—is an island unto himself but a part of the 


whole. 


Stella B. Counselbaum is affiliated with the Chicago Branch of the Anti- 
Defamation League and active in movements that seek to increase community 


among all peoples. 
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FRANCIS A. TURNER 


Segregated schools have been outlawed in New York State since 
1900. Within the last twenty to twenty-five years, however, some areas 
in New York City have become inhabited by clusters of people of the 
same ethnic origin creating homogeneous communities. In some in- 
stances these clusters of people are Negroes and/or Puerto Ricans. The 
schools serving all areas in the city reflect the ethnic population, es- 
pecially on the elementary level. This is the situation which led to the 
charge that some New York City schools were in fact segregated. But 
there is also another picture to be drawn. As we move from the homo- 
geneous areas into fringe or integrated communities, the school popula- 
tions vary similarly, giving us ethnic pupil population percentage-wise 
ranging from 90% or more Puerto Ricans and Negro and 10% Others* 
through every conceivable percentage combination of the three groups 
to 90% or more Others. However, to meet the charge of de facto segre- 
gation, the New York City Board of Education requested the Public 
Education Association to study the problem. This was in May, 1954. 
In December 1954, the New York City Board of Education organized 
the Commission on Integration which set up six sub-commissions to 
delve into the phases of school operation indicated by the titles which 
follow: 

. Community Relations and Information 

. Guidance, Educational Stimulation, and Placement 
. Educational Standards and Curriculum 

. Physical Plant and Maintenance 

. Teacher Assignment and Personnel 

Zoning 

The reports on Teacher Assignment and Personnel, and on Zoning, 
caused considerable consternation in the minds of a number of people. 
The one because the rumor spread that teachers were to be rotated in 
and out of the more difficult schools, and the other because it was 
feared that children might be bussed long distances in order to pro- 


nA Yr YP nN 





*All pupils not classified as Negro and Puerto Rican 
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mote integration. The reports were finally adopted, however, and 
in September 1957 a Central Zoning Unit, recommended by the sub- 
commission, was established for the purpose of preparing and co- 
ordinating city-wide zoning plans to achieve maximum integration 
in the public schools. 

A Comprehensive Plan drawn up by the Superintendent of 
Schools and Special Circular Number 46, issued by him in 1958, 
outlined the zoning responsibilities of the assistant superintendents 
of school districts and the duties and responsibilities of the Central 
Zoning Unit. 

The Plan stated that the initial responsibility for establishing 
school district lines is the field superintendent’s, but that the Central 
Zoning Unit is required to review and to pass upon school zoning 
proposals for new schools prepared by the twenty-five field super- 
intendents in charge of the fifty-four school districts in order to 
insure the greatest possible degree of integration. In its first year 
of operation, the Central Zoning Unit reviewed and passed upon 
130 zoning proposals involving 475 schools in twenty school districts. 
Special Circular Number 20, issued October 31, 1958, required 
every elementary and junior high school principal of existing schools 
to file a copy of his school district map with the Unit. Any 
subsequent plans for changing these maps must be submitted to the 
Central Zoning Unit. High schools publish a bulletin annually 
outlining their districts. 

The Unit is also consulted on sites selected for new schools and 
the schools to which seventh and eighth grade children are to be sent 
when K-8 schools are reorganized to K-6 schools. When special types 
of classes are formed, the Central Zoning Unit is frequently consulted 
on the placement of these classes. 

Opportunities for further integration are presented when pupils 
are sent from crowded schools with pupils on part time to under- 
utilized schools. Most frequently the over-utilized or crowded schools 
are in congested areas of the city and congested areas often are the 
areas inhabited by Negroes and Puerto Ricans. By selecting as the 
receiving school one which will become better integrated by the enroll- 
ment of pupils transferred, the Central Zoning Unit recommends move- 
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ments which serve a dual purpose—telief of overcrowding and integra- 
tion. 

Under this plan which is known as a form of permissive zoning, 
about 14,000 children were sent from crowded schools to under-utilized 
schools. In most instances integration was also furthered. 

Three of the problems which retard progress toward integration 
are: 

One—budgetary restrictions on the school building program which limit the 
number of new buildings, modernizations, conversions, and additions, for existing 
buildings. The Board of Education requested funds for 80 projects in its 1958- 
1959 capital budget; i.e., 33 mew buildings for construction, 31 for advanced 
planning, and 16 for site acquisition. The Board of Estimate of the City, how- 
ever, approved only 26 for construction, 22 for advanced planning, and 10 for 
site acquisition. 

Two—increases and changes in school populations in the school year. 

Three—which is closely tied to two, the concentration or confinememnt of popu- 


lation within certain areas. 


The State Commission Against Discrimination estimates that be- 
tween 1950-57, the continental white population of New York City 
decreased by 417,000 and the nonwhite population increased by 320,000. 
Between 1950-1958, a million Puerto Rican, Negro, and foreign-born 
people moved into New York City. Almost one and one-half million 
people, mostly continental whites, moved out of the city in this period. 
This population movement has necessarily affected the school popula- 


tion. 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BETWEEN 1957-1958 





Negro Puerto Rican Others 
Elementary +9811 +7199 — 9354 
Junior High + 357 + 317 + 2489 
Academic High +1842 + 251 + 3034 
Vocational High — 574 — 175 — 1421 
+-11436 +7592 — 5252 

net increase net increase net decrease 


There is, of course, some resistance to school integration, generally 
forming part of the “hidden agenda” of some groups in some com- 
munities. In some instances, sites recommended by the Housing 
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Division of the Board of Education (which means concurrence of 
both the Programming Unit and the Central Zoning Unit) are not the 
sites finally purchased by the Board of Estimate—and on occasion, 
these sites do not lend themselves to an integrated school population. 

Finally, and very important, is the factor of the residential pattern 
of the City. As the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey Bill prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in housing becomes more effective, concentration of groups by 
ethnic origin should lessen, and school integration should be more 
easily accomplished to a greater degree. There is no doubt that close 
co-operation between those responsible for public housing and for 
education must work together closely. 


FRANCIS A. TURNER 
Assistant Superintendent 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ZONING COMMISSION 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CITY OF NEW YORK 
DIVISION OF HOUSING, CENTRAL ZONING UNIT 


I. That the Board of Education establish the objective of racial in- 
tegration as a cardinal principle of zoning. 
By zoning is meant the process of drawing boundary lines for the 
area which is served by a school. All pupils, regardless of race, 
must attend the elementary or junior high school for the given 
area. 
Integration has been accepted as a cardinal principle of zoning, 
and this principle will become even more important as some of 
the recommendations contained in the other reports are imple- 
mented. 





On April 8, 1959, at the Annual Conference on Human Relations, at Central State 
College, Dr. Francis A. Turner, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City, 
presented an informative and illuminating exposition of how the program of school 
segregation in his city is maintained and extended. Since Dr. Turner's remarks were 
extempore. it is impossible to reproduce the many illustrations and interpolations that gave 
vitality to his address. From the several official reports and programs sent to us by Dr. 
Turner, we present “Recommendations of the Zoning Commission” and Dr. Turner's own 
reportage on “Integration in the New York City Schools.” 

[Editor] 
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II. That a master plan be formulated by the Superintendent of Schools 
and, in general, be administered by a Central Zoning Unit. 

A. The following comprehensive plan has been formulated for 
the current school year. During the year, it will be subject 
to review. Modifications may be made during the school 
year, and a revised plan will be issued prior to the beginning 
of the school year 1958-1959. 

B. This comprehensive plan will be subject to continuous re- 
vision each year as long as progress seems to be possible. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 

Foreword 

Any comprehensive plan for zoning will be the result of a pro- 
cess of growth and, therefore, no doubt will undergo continuous modi- 
fication. Any plan at present is, therefore, to be regarded as a starting 
point and, of necessity, will be flexible. Since there is an uneven 
distribution of various ethnic groups in different communities and 
boroughs, and since there is a constant shift of population within the 
City, it is impossible to establish any fixed ratio of children of dif- 
ferent racial backgrounds for all schools. The ratio will vary among 
schools and will constantly change as the residential pattern shifts 
from one majority to another. The homogeneous character of some 
school neighborhoods is an effect of segregated residential patterns, 
a condition which the schools cannot deal with directly. Unfortunately, 
there are in New York City, a few localities populated by Negroes 
which cover so large an area that it is difficult to provide an interracial 
population for those schools located in the heart of such areas. Never- 
theless, the assistant superintendent should constantly keep this ob- 
jective in mind. At the same time, he should take appropriate steps 
to develop within his districts an understanding of, and positive atti- 
tude toward, more interracial schools as part of a good intergroup re- 
lations program. 


Elementary and Junior High Schools 


Definition—By zoning is meant the process of establishing boundary lines for 
an erea within which a// pupils of the same grades attend the same 
schools. 
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Basic Criteria 


1. Distance from home to school—this means that the prox- 
imity of the school to the homes of the children who attend it is a major 
consideration in deciding on the boundary lines. This is particularly 
true of the elementary schools. A half-mile is considered beyond 
walking distance for pupils in the kindergarten through second grade, 
a mile for pupils in the third grade through the eighth grade. 


2. Maximum utilization of school space—in the face of mount- 
ing enrollments, it is necessary to adjust zone lines to make the most 
efficient use of existing school facilities. 


3. Tvansportation—Where it is necessary for children to use 
public transportation, the convenience and accessibility of such trans- 
portation is a factor in setting zone lines. In instances where children 
are assigned to schools beyond the distance limits mentioned in Item I, 
transportation by various means, including the school bus, is provided. 


4. Topographical barriers—Lakes, rivers, canals, railroads, 
street crossings, bridges, parks, highways and other natural and man- 
made obstacles are factors which often have an intruding influence 
with respect to school zoning. 

5. Continuity of instruction—It is an objective to avoid shift- 
ing the same pupils several times as a result of adjustments in school 
boundaries. 

6. Racially integrated schools—in applying the above criteria, 
the promotion of a racially integrated school population should be an 
important consideration. 


Basic Principles 

1. The neighborhood school concept posits that the public 
elementary and junior high school are essentially neighborhood or 
community institutions which serve the children of families living with- 
in an area contiguous to the school building. It may be possible with- 
out abandoning the neighborhood school concept, so to draw the zone 
lines that more pupils of different races will attend schools with inter- 
racial pupil groups. The application of the neighborhood school con- 


cept insures the conditions of relative nearness, safety, and convenience 
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which are basic considerations of good school organization. Many 
parents still want their children to come home for lunch. If a child 
becomes ill, he is not far from home. If a child takes private lessons 
after school, he can get home quickly. If he goes to released time in- 
struction, he will be near the center. If he wants to remain in school 
for some special activity, he can get home without being required to 
meet a bus schedule. The neighborhood school also tends to develop 
a strong parents’ association and a stronger community spirit. 

The determination of district lines should be consistent with 
the neighborhood school concept and the district of the school unit 
should be the attendance area of all pupils living within it. 


2. The Assistant Superintendent shall have the responsibility 
for determining school district lines. This responsibility is logically 
placed on the Assistant Superintendent in the field as the person having 
direct supervision of school facilities, a comprehensive knowledge of 
the area, full information on available school facilities and instructional 
needs, and immediate contact with members of the local school boards 
and community. 

The Assistant Superintendent should weigh the advantages of 
a complete introduction of a boundary change as against its gradual 
introduction by having it apply only to new admissions. One factor 
might be the degree of difficulty in winning over the community to the 
change. 


3. Parents of pupils affected and members of the local school 
boards should be consulted by the Assistant Superintendent prior to 
making changes in existing school districts or in creating new school 
districts. 


4. Provision should be made in each school for classes which 
will serve the full range of its pupils’ needs and abilities. This will 
include the organization of classes for the brightest pupils in each grade. 
These classes need not be either Intellectually Gifted or Special Pro- 
gress. 

In all schools, children who qualify for Intellectually Gifted and 
Special Progress Classees, and who cannot be accommodated in their 
home schools, may be sent to other schools. The objective integra- 
tion should be considered when such transfers are being contemplated 
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by the Principal and Assistant Superintendent. 

5. The special classes for mentally retarded, physically handi- 
capped, health conservation, etc., should be organized in a manner 
consistent with the basic concept of neighborhood schools. When, 
because of the small number of such pupils in a given school, it becomes 
necessary to transfer these pupils to another school, integration should 
be one of the criteria for placement. 

6. The continuity of a pupil’s school attendance should be 
maintained as far as possible. Changes in district lines should be such 
as to avoid frequent interruptions in the continuity of instruction. 

7. Pupils should not be transported by bus from one school 
to another solely for the purpose of integration. However, when it 
becomes necessary to transport pupils by bus to relieve overcrowding 
and for better utilization of the school plant, integration of racial groups 
should be one of the considerations in determining which pupils shall 
be moved and to which school. 

8. The junior high school draws its pupils from considerably 
larger area than does the elementary school, and, therefore, will afford 
greater flexibility in the establishment of zoning lines. At this level 
the elementary school zoning criteria must also be taken into considera- 
tion but additional consideration is to be given to integration by draw- 
ing zoning lines to include the areas of feeder schools or parts of the 
area of feeder schools in such a manner as to promote racial integration. 

9. Any exceptions to the above principles may prevent the 
orderly implementation of the comprehensive zoning plan, and disrupt 
the process of integration. Accordingly, the application of the prin- 
ciple of “permissive zoning” should in general be deferred to the 
senior high school. 

Senior High Schools 


The High School Division is composed of two sections: the voca- 
tional section and the academic section. In general, there are no zon- 
ing restrictions in the vocational high schools, and pupils may apply 
from any borough of the city. In the general vocational high schools, 
the pupils are more likely to come from the borough in which the 
school is located, while the specialized vocational high schools draw 
from all sections of the city. Actually, desirable ethnic distribution 
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has been achieved in these schools, except that a school located in a 
homogeneous area derives the major portion of its population from the 
immediate environs. 

In the academic high school section different determinants are opera- 
tive. There are four specialized high schools (B’klyn. Technical, 
Bronx Science, Stuyvesant, and Music and Art) that obtain their pupils 
on the basis of an entrance examination, and there are no zoning re- 
strictions. In the boroughs of Brooklyn, Manhattan and the Bronx, 
there are several single-sex schools, and generally, these schools have 
borough-wide zones. The remaining academic schools are coeduca- 
tional and have, basically the same course offerings, including the 
academic course (college preparatory), the commercial course, and the 
general course. The coeducational high schools have a distinct bound- 
ary or zone and only the pupils who reside within the boundary are 
permitted to attend the high school in the zone. 


Basic Principles 


1. The Assistant Superintendents assigned to the High School 
Division should have the responsibility for determining high school 
boundary lines. 


2. Prior to making changes in existing school zones or in 
creating new school boundaries, the Divisional Assistant Superinten- 
dent should consult with the principals, the parent groups, and the field 
assistant superintendents who have an interest in the new boundary 
lines. 

3. Provisions should be made in each school for classes which 
will serve the full range of its pupils’ needs and abilities. This will 
include organization of honor classes in all schools. 


Criteria for Zoning 


1. The senior high school draws its pupils from a considerably 
larger area than does the elementary school or the junior high school, 
and, therefore, will afford greater flexibility in the establishment of 
zoning lines. Because of this latitude, additional consideration can be 
given to racial integration provided it is consistent with other basic 


criteria. 
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2. Distance from home to school for high school pupils should 
be considered even though it is not given the same emphasis as in the 
case of the elementary or junior high school. A compact high school 
zone insures desirable community interest, strong parent associations, 
and an active after-school program for pupils. 

3. Maximum utilization of school space—in the face of mount- 
ing enrollments, it is necessary to adjust school zones to make the most 
efficient use of existing facilities. 

4. Transportation—Since the majority of high school pupils 
use public transportation, the extent and relative convenience of its use 
should be considered when boundary lines are drawn. 


Exceptions 


1. The High School Division has granted exceptions to zoning 
regulations in order to promote racial integration. Examples of such 
exceptions may be found in examining the booklet, “The Directory of 
the Public High Schools.” 

2. If the practice of zoning variances is to be extended, there 
are certain inevitable outcomes to be considered and understood. Schools 
that are located in ethnically homogeneous areas will become under- 
utilized if the pupils of the feeder schools in the area are permitted 
to apply to schools out of the area. Eventually, the high schools in the 
zone will become so underpopulated that they will have to be aban- 
doned. This event in turn will increase the overcrowded conditions 
in the adjacent zones, requiring additional high school facilities. More- 
over, the high school in the zone adjacent to the area that has just been 
abandoned as a desirable zone for high schools, will soon develop a 
very high percentage of the ethnic group in the homogeneous area. 

In the interest of optimum utilization of school facilities, and in 
the interest of maintaining racial integration at desirable levels, the 
following recommendations are made: 


a. As a guide, the ethnic composition of all schools in a borough should 
be ascertained. 

b. Zoning maps, showing racial and ethnic composition by blocks, should 
be supplied. 

c. Exceptions to zoning regulations should be made to feeder schools on 
the basis of specific numbers of specific schools. 
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d. The numbers to be assigned to specific high schools are to be determin- 


ed on an arbitrary basis, a geographic basis, or a combination of the 
two If the arbitrary basis is the one to be used, then each applicant in 
the graduating class of the feeder school who expects to take advantage 
of the zoning variance is to indicate in the order of preference, the 
schools to which he seeks admission. As many first choice preferences 
will be granted as possible Second, third, etc., choices will be used in 
order to control the number that are to be admitted to the respective 
schools, also bearing in mind the other criteria that should be applied. 


3. A zoning variance should be authorized for an applicant 


because of health conservation, sight conservation, or the need for 
CRMD classes, or special need as indicated after study by the Bureau 
of Child Guidance. 


III. 


IV. 


That an Advisory Council on Zoning be organized on a city- 
wide basis, composed of representatives of city departments and 
agencies such as The City Planning Commission, Housing Author- 
ity, Traffic Department, Commission on Intergroup Relations, 
etc. 


a. 


Inasmuch as Mayor Wagner has set up a Commission on Intergroup 
Relations in accordance with law, and since this Commission will deal 
with all city departments, the Board of Education believes that this 
Commission can well serve as the organizer of the Advisory Council 
on Zoning. A request has been made to the Commission on Intergroup 
Relations, and it is believed that the Commission will accept this re- 
sponsibility. 

It is expected that the Advisory Council will be in effect before the 
close of the school year 1957-1958. 


That a Central Zoning Unit be established by the Superintendent 
of Schools for the purpose of preparing and coordinating city- 
wide zoning plans in order to achieve maximum integration in 
the public schools. 


a. A budgetary allotment of $100,000 has been obtained for the school 


year 1957-1958. Office space has been obtained and the general nature 
of the staff has been established. It is expected that appropriate titles 
for the staff will have been agreed to by the Department of Personnel 
(formerly the Municipal Service Commission) by September and most 
of the staff obtained soon thereafter. 


During the coming school year the following progress is anticipated: 
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1. The necessary in-service training of staff, since the work will be com- 
paratively new for most staff members. 

2. A series of workshops with assistant superintendents. 

3. Development of forms for gathering statistics, and map forms. 

4. Intensive study of some critical areas, especially on the elementary 
school level, and to some extent on the junior high school level. 

5. At least the beginning of a study of permissive zoning on the high 
school level. 


The neighborhood school concept for the younger children is accepted 
by the Integration Commission. A distribution of all races in all schools 
must await a change in the housing pattern. 

Ultimately the Zoning Unit will have current racial maps for all 


schools. 

Through co-operation of the Zoning Unit with the assistant and associ- 
ate superintendents, there will be developed a complete set of guiding 
principles for zoning purposes. Since the Zoning Unit will un- 
doubtedly gather information that will be of value in planning new 
buildings, and also in making the best possible use of each school 
building, it may well be that the unit should ultimately be placed in the 
Division of Housing. A final decision should be possible in at least 
two years, if not sooner. 


V. That the following zoning duties be assigned by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools to the assistant superintendents: 

1. Each Assistant Superintendent, after consultation with parent and com- 
munity groups, and with the advice of the Central Zoning Unit, will 
prepare zoning proposals for the schools in his districts for the follow- 
ing year. These proposals will be prepared in accordance with the 
master plan for integration and submitted to the Central Zoning Unit 
at the time specified by that Unit. 

2. During the school year, changes in the adopted zoning plan are to be 
made by the Assistant Superintendent if, in his judgment, a change in 
the determinants of his plan warrants such adjustment, and if, in his 
judgment, the changes do not conflict with the master plan or the pro- 
gram of integration and require no consideration by the Central Zon- 
ing Unit. However, any such change should be reported immediately 
to the Central Zoning Unit for incorporation in its records and on its 
maps. 

3. The Assistant Superintendent should make public within his district, 
his proposals on zoning and invite constructive comments and sugges- 
tions by parent and community groups involved in the changes. 
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4. The Assistant Superintendent should take appropriate steps to develop 
within his district an understanding of and positive attitudes toward 
more racially balanced schools as part of a good intergroup relations 
program. 


5. The Assistant Superintendent should present to the Superintendent of 
Schools through the Central Zoning Unit suggestions for more effective 
action through zoning to achieve more racially balanced schools. 


The recommended duties are in the main similar to the duties that the 
assistant superintendents have been performing for the past several 
years. Continuous study has been given to zone lines for population 
changes, relief of overcrowding, occupation of new buildings, closing 
of old buildings, etc. The main change arises from the establishment 
of the Zoning Unit. 

During the current year, relationships between the staff of assistant 
superintendents and the Zoning Unit will be clarified and lines of com- 
munication will be established. 

As the time goes on, many matters will become routinized, thereby 
making it possible, as far as zoning is concerned, to devote more time 
to the more difficult problems;—for example, 


1. the development of understanding among parents 


2. the development of principles of permissive zoning which will (a) pro- 
mote integration (b) be applicable to all schools similac'y situated, 
and (c) be free from any form of favoritism. 


VI. That a broad community relations program be developed. Such 
a program would be in addition to the efforts of each Assistant 
Superintendent in this regard. It should be designed to obtain 
the active assistance of the community in securing and maintain- 
ing heterogeneous school populations. 


This recommendation refers to a program in addition to the present efforts 
of the school staff. This problem is treated more freely in the Report on 
Community Relations approved by the Integration Commission. 

The point made in that report cannot be emphasized too strongly,—namely 
every segment of the public and every means of communication must be 
utilized. The program should not only involve parents, but also other 
residents, who really constitute the majority of the city’s population. It 
should involve religious and civic groups, and make use of the press, radio, 


motion pictures, television, and other communication facilities. 
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SINGING SOCIETIES OF EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS* 


IRVING BABOW 


The singing society, unlike other immigrant institutions, has not 
been hitherto studied systematically. Like other inquiry by social 
psychologists and sociologists into collective experiences of immigrants 
as shaped under new conditions, study of the singing society is worth- 
while: (1) as investigating a tradition transplanted by European im- 
migrants; (2) because organized singing activity is an important folk 
art; and it is of some importance to see what happens to a significant 
phase of expressive behavior in a new setting. From a broader view- 
point, such study of a popular art is also in the field of verbal and non- 
verbal communication. The musicologist, Leonard B. Meyer, has 
demonstrated the relationship of music to human experience in explor- 
ing the referential and absolute meanings and associative habits of a 
common musical culture. As Meyer points out, the absolute mean- 
ings and the referential meanings are not mutually exclusive and co- 
exist in the same piece of music; the absolute meaning lies within the 
context of the work itself and in the perception of the relationships 
set forth within the musical work of art; but music, in addition to these 
abstract, intellectual meanings, also communicates meanings which re- 
fer to the extramusical world of concepts, actions, emotional states, 
and character.’ A study of an institution like the immigrant chorus 
bears out Meyers’ observation that meaning and communication cannot 
be separated from the cultural context and social situation in which 
they arise. 

The present paper is concerned with the referential meanings and 
values attached to the traditional music of a national culture and es- 
pecially to an institution transplanted by immigrants for performance 
of that music. Generalizations on the typology and function of the 
immigrant singing society are based on analysis of sixty-three such cho- 





*An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, Seattle, August 1958. A fuller discussion of this 
subject is given in Secular Singing Socities of European Immigrant Groups in San 
Francisco, unpublished doctoral dissertation in sociology by Irving Babow, University 
of California, Berkeley, 1954. 

1Leonard B. Meyer, Emotion and Meaning in Music (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), p. 1, p. 267. 
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ruses in San Francisco, 1851-1953. The immigrant chorus is differenti- 
ated from other immigrant institutions, from spontaneous and informal 
singing groups, from the nonimmigrant chorus, and from the profes- 
sional singing society. The methodology included interviews with 
participants in choruses and other immigrant institutions, observation 
of choruses at rehearsals and concerts, and analysis of documents. 


Types of Immigrant Singing Societies 


The most revealing classification of European immigrant secular 
singing societies is not in terms of their formal character and structure 
but in terms of the kind of interest which dominates them. The four 
major types are: (1) the nostalgic chorus, (2) the ceremonious 
chorus, (3) the cultural indoctrination chotus, (4) the protest chorus. 


The Nostalgic Chorus 


Participants in this type of singing society are preoccupied with 
composed songs by national composers and folk songs from the home- 
land and with cherished memories of the mother country or of the 
particular section or province from which they came. These singers 
have much in common with the readers of the provincial press, which 
Robert E. Park characterized as stressing Heimweh and looking back- 
ward. As Park pointed out, “The provincial press is the press of a 
passing generation. Its readers, so far as they belong to the German 
and Scandinavian groups, are mostly old people whose minds are turn- 
ing back with eagerness, sometimes with homesickness to their memo- 
ries.”* In the nostalgic type, the fraternizing and singing at the week- 
ly rehearsals are more important to the singers than display at concerts 
and ceremonial observances. The interest in the homeland and its 
songs is poetic rather than political. Preference is generally for the 
songs which present a romantic picture of nineteenth century life in 
the homeland, its natural beauty, its legends, and its national heroes. 
The nostalgic singing society is usually not interested in the serious 
classical music or the recent popular songs or the contemporary “art” 
songs of the mother country. The songs used are almost entirely 





2Robert E. Park, The Immigrant Press and Its Control (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1922), p. 137. 
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those which were sung in the Old Country when the immigrants were 
still living there. 


The experience of a number of German choruses in San Francisco 
suggests that in the early history of the nostalgic singing societies the 
likelihood was that such groups were either a section of a provincial 
mutual aid and fraternal society or an autonomous chorus with a nu- 
cleus of singers from the same city, region, or province of the home- 
land. In its later career, the probability was great for a singing section 
to become an autonomous choral group which took in members from 
various parts of Germany. The German singing societies in the com- 
munity studied were predominantly of the ceremonious type; and the 
German nostalgic choruses tended to become “‘ceremonious.” 

The Scandinavian singing societies in San Francisco have generally 
retained the nostalgic aspect throughout their history and best illustrate 
the nostalgic type. The Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish choruses 
have been autonomous societies throughout their careers and none 
were known to have begun as singing sections of provincial societies 
as was the case with a number of German groups. Scandinavian 
choruses usually retain their members, mainly middle-aged immigrants, 
for many years. These clubs can maintain themselves for decades 
even with a relatively small membership (such as forty or fifty) and 
an even smaller attendance at weekly rehearsals. For concerts or ob- 
servances such as national holidays of the mother country once or twice 
a year, the chorus may “round up” its members or borrow singers 
from other choruses in the Scandinavian culture. The Scandinavian 
singing societies at their weekly rehearsals have continuously retained 
the atmosphere of a drinking club for a circle of intimate friends who 
share cherished memories of their homeland and rekindle these memo- 
ries as they sing the traditional folk music. Visiting Scandinavian 
seamen when “in port” in San Francisco are invited to the chorus and 
help to maintain the close ties with the Old Country. The nostalgic 
type, to a greater degree than any other type of singing society, has 
the aspect of a primary group. While norms and offices develop, 
and although the director exercises authority as in other kinds of 


chorus, there seems to be more informality and spontaneity in the 


nostalgic type. 
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The Swiss Singing Society (with a history of eighty years in San 
Francisco) is a good illustration of the nostalgic chorus in still another 
national culture. While the singers come from various Swiss German 
cantons, where some members had lived in cities and towns and others 
in rural areas, the preference is for the Alpine mountaineering songs, 
romantic folk songs, and yodeling which were especially popular in 
the rural areas. The motivating force for the singers (a majority of 
older immigrants and a minority of young, fairly recent newcomers), 
is not nationalistic or political since their homeland has long been free 
and independent. The driving force is nostalgia which is expressed 
and alleviated in songs of yearning and homesickness. The Swiss 
immigrant singers try to recapture the atmosphere of the homeland by 
a unity in singing their folk music, composed national songs and yodel- 
ing, and by wearing Alpine costumes. At their concerts and dances 
they also have a “Landler band” of union musicians to play the ‘“Land- 
ler’’ and other peasant dances. 

In whatever national culture it is found, the nostalgic chorus is 
characteristically a social club which is a focal point of friendly associa- 
tion, particularly among some older immigrants. Their homesickness 
is assuaged and their memories of life in the homeland pleasantly 
maintained in the Landsmann sociability of singing their traditional 
songs. And once or twice a year, when the chorus performs before 
audiences of their own immigrant community, the performance of these 
songs as a tradition transplanted from the Old Country seems to have 
a similar function for auditors. 

The Ceremonious Chorus 

In this type the primary interest is in being on display as a singing 
group which demonstrates and transmits with pride some valued as- 
pects of the cultural heritage of the immigrants. To stress the cere- 
monious aspect, devices used include: uniforms, flag bearers, pro- 
cessions, ritual, multiplicity of dignitaries and offices, eleborate Sanger- 
fest with massed choruses, competitions, trophies, speeches, banquets, 
and souvenir programs. This type tries to make festivals into “offi- 
cial” events by naming leaders of the immigrant community and public 
officials as honorary officers. 

The German singing societies best illustrate the ceremonious type. 
Most German choruses in San Francisco for more than a century (1851- 
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1953) were in this category. This type places much stress on large 
numbers both in the chorus and in the audience. Regional federations 
of singing societies and massed choruses have demonstrated this em- 
phasis. The festive nature of German immigrants’ chorat activity has 
been manifest throughout their history, which goes back to the Gold 
Rush days in the San Francisco area. Miska Hauser, the violinist, 
in his letter of May 4, 1853, described the Turnverein’s first May Day 
festival, in which the Turner Gesang Verein was the most active group: 


No other effort to unite the German people has been as successful 
as the singing societies. Their fine social affairs, often repeated and 
always welcome, give the true and maybe the only splendor in the social 
life of Germans in California.... With music and flying banners, the 
singers paraded by torch light through the streets of San Francisco; the 
women folk greeting them from open windows, and throwing corsages, 
wreaths, and other signs of approval from their windows. It was the 
women, too, who donated many of their magnificent flags. The celebra- 
tion lasted until deep into the night.® 


When the German singing societies in the Pacific Saengerbund, the 
Pacific Coast federation of choral groups in this national culture, held 
their “Fifth National Sangerfest” in the San Francisco War Memorial 
House from June 7-10, 1951, the ceremonious aspect was very much 
the same as in the last century except that the parades and torchlight 
processions were omitted. And as was the case a century earlier, the 
ceremonious chorus was eager to impress the surrounding world as 
well as its own immigrant group and the native-born children and 
grandchildren of immigrants. In the ceremonious singing society, the 
focus of attention is not so much on the interaction at the weekly re- 
hearsals as on the preparation for and the presentations at the periodic 
concerts, ceremonial observances, and festivals. 


The Cultural Indoctrination Chorus 


In this type, the singing activity is primarily a device to teach and 
encourage the young second-generation participants to use their pa- 
rents’ language, and to indoctrinate the children to identify with the 
national culture of the immigrants’ homeland. This kind of chorus 





8Cornel Lengyel, editor, Music of the Gold Rush Era, History of Music in San 
Francisco, I (San Francisco: WPA of California. Sponsored by City and County of 


San Francisco, 1939), p. 73. 
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has been the least common of the four types. According to the ex- 
perience in San Francisco, the only immigrant group with such a secular 
chorus has been the German. Other immigrant or ethnic groups— 
such as the Italian, French, Russian, and Jewish have cultural in- 
doctrination choruses in connection with language classes in their 
churches or church schools. The German immigrant group in San 
Francisco has throughout its history of settlement maintained a secular 
language school with organized singing activity. The only interrup- 
tions were during the First World War and during the Second World 
War, periods when practically all of the German choruses in the com- 
munity suspended their activity. 

The present German Jugendchor, affiliated with the Schulverein, 
the language school, had about forty singers in 1954, and about half 
that number attended the weekly rehearsals. Ranging in age from 
six to fifteen, the singers were almost all second-generation, except for 
a few immigrants; and the girls outnumbered the boys two to one. Only 
a very small segment of the potential membership in this age group 
takes part in the chorus. The songbook used, Unser Liederbuch, was 
imported from Germany by the director, an immigrant who also directs 
several other German choruses. The songbook, which was currently 
in use in Western Germany, bears the notation that it was approved 
by the American Military Government and French Military Government 
in 1947. The book, which includes many folk song arrangements 
from various sections of Germany, stresses farm life, the beauties of 
nature in that country, songs of the seasons, play songs, songs of rural 
occupation, sacred and holiday songs. 

The Jugendchor is regarded by other German organizations in the 
community as means for teaching German pleasantly, for transmitting 
the German cultural heritage and encouraging the second and third 
generations to identify with it proudly, providing entertainment for 
the children and their parents in a traditional way, and raising funds 
for the school through a Christmas party supported by the German 
community. According to a teacher (herself of the second-generation), 
the Jugendchor strengthens cultural but not political ties with the pa- 
rents’ homeland and helps promote closer ties between native-born 
children and their immigrant parents by reducing culture conflicts and 
increasing “intercultural understanding.” Many leaders in the colony 
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stress the importance of an organization like the Jugendchor because 
it helps the second and third generation to maintain their identifica- 
tion as Germans who are proud of and familiar with their cultural her- 
itage, to participate in the German community and its institutions and 
to have a feeling of kinship with the mother country. 

The Jugendchor experience suggests that the cultural indoctrina- 
tion chorus is the most formal and the least spontaneous and least 
permissive type of immigrant singing society. It is the one type which 
is run and administered not by the singers, but for them. It appears 
to require affiliation with a secular language school or an ethnic church 
school. Whereas the other kinds of immigrant choruses are made up 
primarily of middle-aged immigrants, the cultural indoctrination chorus 
aims primarily to attract youngsters in the second generation. 


The Protest Chorus 


Here the preoccupation is not with fond recollections of the past 
life in the Old Country but with the patterns of social experience in 
the present against which the singers are protesting. In this type the 
singers react against things as they are and imply what is new and 
different. The protest chorus is interested not in retaining cherished 
memories but in criticizing present conditions, asserting expectations 
for the future, and promoting solidarity and a concerted desire for 
change in the immigrant group or subgroup. 

According to the experience of a century of immigrant choral 
activity in San Francisco, the protest chorus is relatively rare. The 
only immigrant group with such choruses in the community studied is 
the Eastern European Yiddish, which has two. Of the sixty-three 
immigrant singing societies and sections in the various national cultures 
or ethnic groups from 1851-1953, only these two were known to be of 
the protest type. These are the Jewish Folk Chorus, an autonomous 
singing society affiliated with the Jewish Music Alliance (a nation- 
wide organization with headquarters in New York City and the source 
of most of the songs and cantatas performed by the San Francisco 
group), and the Workmen’s Circle Chorus, the local singing section 
of a Jewish labor fraternal organization with national headquarters 


in New York. 
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The protest singing society performs some songs which reflect 
immigrant experiences in the United States, mainly in immigrant pop- 
ulation centers of first settlement like New York City. These songs 
imply or advocate the need for certain changes in the social order and 
comment critically on some living and working conditions which the 
newcomers encountered. The Yiddish protest singing society not only 
performs songs which reflect immigrant experiences but also performs 
composed songs and folk songs of protest which were brought to this 
country beginning with the mass migrations of Eastern European Jews 
in the 1880's and 1890's. Both the Workmen’s Circle Chorus and the 
Jewish Folk Chorus include in their repertory some songs transplanted 
from the shtet/, the now extinct Jewish small town of Eastern Europe. 
These include lullabies, children’s songs, love songs, work songs, heroic 
songs of Jewish revolutionaries in Czarist Russia, humorous and satiric 
songs which not only reflect the experiences in the Pale of Settlement 
but also protest against the ghetto conditions. 

When the Jewish Folk Chorus performs at rehearsals, the director 
comments on the songs to interpret their social context and contem- 
porary implications for protest. When it presents these songs in con- 
cert, comments in the printed program interpret the social significance 
of each song or cantata. Whether the selection is a composed number 
based on a Biblical theme (such as the story of Queen Esther), a folk 
song on the life of Jews in the shtet/ of Eastern Europe early in this 
century, or a song of Jewish partisan fighters against the Nazis in 
World War II, the song is interpreted symbolically or allegorically 
in contemporary terms of protest. In contrast, the Workmen’s Circle 
Chorus performs its songs at rehearsals and at concerts without spoken 
“exegesis” by the director or by the commentary in the printed program. 


Both choruses are markedly secularist and preoccupied with the 
use of the Yiddish language. Being identified with Eastern European 
Yiddish culture in the Jewish community in San Francisco reinforces 
the peripheral position of the two choruses since the power and prestige 
centers are primarily among the highly assimilated German Jews who 
are charter members in San Francisco and are the social elite in the 
Jewish Community. Whereas the other three types of singing societies 
are interested almost entirely in their homeland’s folk songs and 
songs by national composers in the nineteenth century Romantic tradi- 
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tion, the choruses of protest are responsive to changing social and 
political conditions and reflect this in their songs. While the other types 
of immigrant choruses look backward, often with nostalgia, in their 
songs, the protest choruses react critically to contemporary conditions, 
advocate various changes, and indicate the expectations for the future 
and the ethnic and class solidarity of the members. 

Incomplete data on the choruses in the various immigrant com- 
munities in San Francisco from 1858-1953 indicate that the ceremonious 
type has been the most frequent, the nostalgic type the next most com- 
mon, and the protest and cultural indoctrination types have been te- 
latively infrequent. Of the sixty-three choruses known to have existed 
in this period of more than a century, approximately two-thirds were 
German. The singing society, and especially the male chorus, was an 
institution which German immigrants quickly transplanted in this 
country and which has survived except for the “interruptions” when 
the United States was at war with Germany. 


Functions of the Immigrant Chorus 


The singing society varies in significance in different immigrant 
communities, and no generalization about its importance applies to all 
immigrant communities with choral activity. The chorus occupies 
a central position in some communities (e.g., German, Swiss, and 
Welsh in San Francisco) ; intermediate in others (Norwegian, Danish, 
Swedish, Russian, and Czechoslovakian) ; and peripheral in still others 
(Eastern European Yiddish, Austrian, French, Italian, and Scottish). 
In early stages of immigrant settlement in a locality, the chorus usually 
plays a more vital role than in later stages. 


The male chorus was the most common pattern of singing society 
transplanted by immigrants. In recent decades, women’s choruses 
(often auxiliary to men’s choruses) have been established. The 
mixed chorus of male and female singers has been relatively rare. 
The cultural indoctrination chorus for boys and girls usually was es- 
tablished in the early stages of settlement and often in connection with 
a language school. Participation as singers in any type of immigrant 
chorus is limited to relatively small numbers, interest in membership 
is not widespread, and concern about singing in the chorus is not urgent 
even in communities with intensive, persistent choral activity. Career 
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patterns of immigrant choruses reveal a variable picture: (1) a pattern 
of secession and merger, i.e.; a singing section of a mutual aid society 
“seceding” and merging with an autonomous chorus in that immigrant 
community to form a new, stronger, and larger choral group; (2) a 
cyclical pattern, illustrated by singing societies which dissolve because 
of internal or external crises (such as war between the United States 
and the mother country), and revive later; (3) a pattern of stability 
and relatively long duration (20-80 years); (4) a pattern of instability 
and relatively short duration, (1-19 years.) 

The chorus is one of few immigrant institutions which requires 
for direction a specialist in an art. No immigrant chorus in the area 
studied was known to exist without a musically trained director for 
part singing and who was familiar with music of the national culture. 
Although the immigrant singing society is set up with certain deliber- 
ate, conscious objectives, some unwitting consequences of choral ac- 
tivity are significant aspects of this institution. The chorus is established 
primarily as an expressive group in a folk art by individuals with little 
or no formal musical education and who generally play no musical 
instrument but want to participate in making music, preferably in the 
traditional patterns and language of their national culture. 

Immigrants characteristically seek to give expression to and to per- 
petuate the sentiments, values, and symbols which refer to their back- 
ground of experience in the homeland. This interest may find an out- 
let in the chorus which, of course, is not the only or most significant 
means of expressing such interest. The chorus satisfies for a segment 
of the immigrant population their desire for sociability, recreation, and 
self-expression within the pattern of the national culture and the parti- 
cipants’ experience. Generally supplementing and supporting other 
immigrant institutions concerned with mutual aid (and in turn re- 
inforced by these other institutions), the singing society plays a part 
not in alleviating individual crises but rather has a symbolic function 
regarding sentiments and morale, especially in crises affecting the im- 
migrant community and the homeland. This function is in addition 
to the role of the chorus as an “entertainment arm” and as an adjunct 
to fund raising occasions. 

Choral activity fosters solidarity and homogeneity in the immigrant 
community in these ways: (1) lyrics and music of traditional songs 
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have emotional associations which intensify identification with the im- 
migrant community and the mother country. The songs embody much of 
the history, myths, common experiences, and group aspirations, and 
transmit in a festive spirit part of the cultural environment of the home- 
land. (2) When the chorus performs at ceremonial occasions and 
concerts, it symbolizes the solidarity and harmony of the immigrant 
community and helps the singers and audience to feel more “at home” 
in a new setting. (3) The chorus is one of the institutions which help 
to preserve the mother tongue in a manner which enhances pride in the 
cultural heritage as expressed in the songs. (4) The singing societies 
aid in uniting scattered settlements of an immigrant group in a large 
region like the Pacific Coast and reinforce the leadership role of 
an “immigrant capital” in a metropolitan center like San Francisco in 
relation to satellite communities. Regional federations of singing 
societies which sponsor a Sangerfest annually or biennially have been 
responsible for important musical and social events in many immigrant 
communities. 

Regarding social control in the immigrant community, the singing 
society plays a relatively minor role compared with other immigrant 
institutions such as the church, press, or mutual aid society. The sheer 
circumstance that folk music may embody and express a code of in- 
dividual and social behavior and group expectations is no proof that 
performance of this music results in the chorus regulating the conduct 
of the immigrant population; nor does it, itself, indicate the degree of 
social control which a singing society can exercise. As the social 
psychologist, Robert Tryon, has pointed out, many of a group’s positive 
and negative sanctions, involved in social control of members, are ex- 
pressed musically. Organized singing activity includes a complex pattern 
of social symbols: verbal (language), gestural (or expressive move- 
ment), imaged (physical), situational (staged presentations), musical 
and ritual. According to Tryon, symbols in a group’s choral activity 
may have various social control functions: (1) to control the members’ 
beliefs and actions in personal and group crises and release tensions 
through approved channels; (2) to identify the member so that he 
can be distinguished from members of other groups; (3) to indoctri- 
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nate new members regarding group sanctions and serve as a primer for 
continuous education.* 

Since the singing society reinforces controls exercised by other 
immigrant institutions, this explains in part their support and recogni- 
tion of the chorus at ceremonial occasions. By intensifying for immi- 
grants and some second-generation individuals the attachment to the 
community and its national culture, the chorus helps to keep these per- 
sons subject to the control of the immigrant community and its institu- 
tions. Whatever control the singing society exercises is not coercive 
but persuasive and derives in large measure from the sentimental 
associations evoked by the traditional music. Just as the songs of the 
chorus symbolize the cohesion and homogeneity of the immigrant com- 
munity, so the performance by the singing society signifies the order, 
harmony, and regulated behavior of life in that community. 

With reference to social change, evidently no type of immigrant 
chorus is deliberately established to effect or prevent changes in the 
institutions of the immigrant community or the social order. The 
protest chorus, in contrast with the other types, early in its career mani- 
fests deliberate interest in social change. Like other immigrant insti- 
tutions, the various singing sections play a part, although relatively 
slight, in helping members adjust to new conditions by maintaining 
continuity between the past way of life in the Old Country and the pre- 
sent life here. Participants who are recent newcomers learn from 
other members about their new environment and how to find a place 
in it. The cultural indoctrination chorus plays a limited role in mini- 
mizing culture conflicts between immigrants and their native-born 
children by increasing identification with parents’ national culture and 
value system. 

The immigrant chorus tends to develop from a “warblers’ club” 
into a semiprofessional singing society as esprit de corps and the direc- 
tor’s professional goals join to raise standards of performance and in- 
tensify pride in the singing ensemble. Modification into a semipro- 
fessional chorus tends to restrict singing membership, since require- 
ments become more demanding, and the group also comes to rely 
on “passive” nonsinging members to lend prestige and to support the 





ARobert Tyron, unpublished lectures in social psychology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, June, 1952. 
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choral activity. The singing and “passive” membership of the chorus 
is not a cross section of the immigrant community or a reflection of 
the less prominent person, but reflects the selection of some high-status 
individuals. Thus the singing group acquires greater prestige and 
symbolic value than if the participants were average members of the 
community. Throughout their careers, the singing societies remain 
identified with their immigrant community and national culture: in 
the name of the chorus, the language used, the kind of songs per- 
formed, the recruitment of members, the audiences reached at concerts 
or ceremonial observances, the use of funds raised, in meeting at a cen- 
tral meeting place of their immigrant group, and in the symbolic role 
and associations of the activity. 

The immigrant singing society was not established with any antici- 
pation that it would serve as a model for emulation by the surrounding 
world. However, it fostered in an unwitting and unplanned way the 
formation of nonimmigrant singing societies, especially the male 
chorus, and thus implanted a culture trait in American national culture. 


Irving Babow is currently affiliated with the School of Social Wel- 
fare at the University of California, Berkeley. 
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By some inadvertence the American Jewish Committee, on our 
list for presentation, was omitted from the special issue of our Jour- 
nal of Human Relations— ‘Human Relations In Action” (Autumn- 
Winter 1958-59). We recognize the status of this Organization 
through its long history of service in human relations, and are pleased 
to give it place in the current issue. 


{Editor's Note] 


I 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE'S HALF-CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Objects of the American Jewish Committee: 


“The objects of this corporation shall be, to prevent the infraction 
of the civil and religious rights of Jews, in any part of the world; to 
render all lawful assistance and to take appropriate remedial action in 
the event of threatened or actual invasion or restriction of such rights, 
or of unfavorable discrimination with respect thereto; to secure for Jews 
equality of economic, social and educational opportunity; to alleviate 
the consequences of persecution and to afford relief from calamities 
affecting Jews, wherever they may occur; and to compass these ends to 
administer any relief fund which shall come into its possession or 
which may be received by it, in trust or otherwise, for any of the afore- 
said objects or for purposes comprehended therein.” 


The Committee’s Charter 1906 


Through the decades, The Committee has pursued these aims: 
To foster mutual respect among the many religious, ethnic and racial 
groups within America. 

To increase self-respect and self-understanding among America Jews. 
To protect freedom of speech, press, and religion and strengthen such 
institutions as the public schools which help keep democracy strong. 

To ensure equal opportunities for all Americans in education, employ- 
ment, housing and every facet of life, so that each man may advance on 
his own merits, not be penalized for his religion, color or ancestry. 

To help Jews in other lands to live in security and dignity as equals 
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among their countrymen; to affirm their Jewish faith and to strengthen 
their communal and religious institutions. 
To promote the principle of human rights throughout the world. 


This broad-guaged program is vigorously advanced by the 26,000 
men and women who belong to The Committee. 


Highlights of Four Decades 


The goals envisaged in 1906 have been steadfastly upheld through 
two world wars, a world-wide depression and an upsurge of barbarism 
that threatened the extinction of Jewry. Against this grim cavalcade 
of events AJC did not merely hold the fort. It advanced the security 
of Jews here and abroad through a series of notable achievements. 

In the early Nineteen Hundreds, The Committee aroused American 
opinion against the persecutions of Jews abroad, especially under the 
Czarist regime. A treaty with Russia, made in 1832, was abrogated 
by the United States when American Jews desiring to visit Russia were 
treated as second-class citizens. 

In the Twenties, increasing signs of anti-Semitism in America, 
coupled with efforts to restrict immigration to this country from Eastern 
Europe, led The Committee to initiate a broad educational program 
stressing the incompatibility of prejudice and Americanism. 

During the Hitler Era and through World War I, unlike those 
who relied upon Jewish protestations to fight Nazi-inspired anti-Semi- 
tism in the United States, The Committee held that Hitler’s real target 
was democracy itself; therefore, the only real defense was American 
unity. Largely through AJC’s leadership, anti-Semitism came to be 
recognized as more than a “Jewish problem.” Thus was developed 
the now proven pattern of concerted resistance to the incitement of 
bigotry; investigation by Government agencies; exposure by the mass 
media; forthright action by churches and synagogues, labor unions, 
women’s clubs, veterans’ posts, youth agencies, and other groups. 
Upholding Freedom Today 

Since World War II, The Committee has been active on many 
fronts. In free Europe, it worked with other groups to: 


Press for restitution payments from West Germany and Austria in partial 
compensation for material losses suffered by Jews under Hitlerism. 
Assist the reconstruction of Jewish communal life. 
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Protect the half-million Jews of North Africa caught in upheavals in 
that area, and similarly assist Jews in certain countries of South America. 


On a global scale, The Committee has allied itself with the forces 
of freedom against all forms of totalitarianism. Through the UN, 
particularly, we have sought to forward international protection of 
human rights, the conquest of prejudice and discrimination with re- 
spect to religion, race and ethnic origin. 


In Behalf of Israel and Peace in the Middle East 


The Committee's efforts in behalf of Israel reflect a pragmatic, 
nonpolitical concern with its upbuilding as a vital spiritual and cultural 
center, and the development of its capacity to provide a free and digni- 
fied life for those who desire to make it their home. The Committee's 
endorsement of the Balfour Declaration, its support of the Partition 
Plan, and its present efforts for peace in the Middle East reflect a 
continuing emphasis on practical and humanitarian, rather than politi- 
cal, aspects. The services it has rendered Israel, as well as constructive 
criticism directed at times both to Israel and our own Government, have 
been pursued with the full realization that “citizens of the United 
States are American and citizens of Israel are Israeli; this we affirm 
with all its implications.” 

To help lay the basis for an enduring peace, The Committee has 
commissioned a series of studies by Middle East experts on such vital 
problems as the Arab refugee situation, the Johnston Water Plan, the 
condition of Jews in various Arab nations. 

In late 1956, The Committee submitted to the President and 
the Secretary of State a detailed study of the Middle East and Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Its recommendations aimed not only at checking 
the Soviet’s successful politico-economic penetration of the Arab world, 
but also at extending on a broader scale certain long-range trends to- 
ward potential Israeli-Arab co-operation. 


Dynamic Research into Prejudice 


After World War II, The Committee launched an unprecedented 
scientific exploration of prejudice in co-operation with leading univer- 
sities. The monumental five-volume Studies in Prejudice, sponsored 


by The Committee’s Scientific Research Department, opens up new 
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frontiers for teachers, clergymen, social workers, child guidance experts 
and all others concerned with mental health and personality develop- 
ment. 

The series has been hailed by the Annals of the American Academy 


of Social and Political Science as “the first really major scientific attack 
upon the problem of intergroup hostility.” The Catholic magazine 
America, correctly prophesied that Studies ““would undoubtedly greatly 
influence public policy for years to come.” 

One example of their far-reaching effect upon American life is 
the Supreme Court’s epochal decision outlawing racial segregation in 
the public schools. A great deal of the scientific evidence cited in 
that decision concerning the effects of prejudice upon personality grew 
out of the Studies and other researches stimulated by the Committee. 

Aided by The Committee's findings that bigotry is a social disease, 
scientists of major universities aie developing new approaches to re- 


duce, and eventually eliminate prejudiced attitudes. 


W orking in the Community 


Committee members work with citizens groups, schools, univer- 
sities, newspapers and broadcasting stations, and local officials. At 
the same time, they provide The Committee’s national office with data 


and estimates of developments necessary to formulate a comprehen- 
sive view of the concerns and problems confronting American Jews. 
Reinforcing lay leaders drawn from scores of occupations is a 
staff of 100 specialists. These include experts in research, law, foreign 
affairs, social and political sciences, public relations, mass media, com- 
munity organization, and public education; and consultants to special 
groups in the American population—labor, the churches, youth, vet- 
erans, teachers. 
Thus The Committee fuses the persuasiveness of education, skills 
of community organization, insights of science and the influence of 
law, in addressing itself to problems which affect American Jews at 


every stage of their lives. 
[From More Than Defense] 
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II 
MEMORANDUM ON THE INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
OF 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


The American Jewish Committee’s Institute of Human Relations 
is scheduled to open in the Summer of 1959. It is to be an eight-story 
building at the northwest corner of 56th Street and Third Avenue in 
New York City. The Institute is planned as a unique center of re- 
search and education in intergroup relations. It will provide urgently 
needed reference, conference, and training facilities for scholars, educa- 
tors, religious and communal leaders, professional workers in human 
relations and allied fields; to enable them to study problems associated 
with group tension and conflict and to devise new means and methods 
to deal with them. Recent developments in our national life have al- 
ready underscored the urgent need for such an Institute. While strik- 
ing advances in racial and religious understanding have been recorded 
during the past decade, many of these gains are now in jeopardy. In 
many places, new and devastating conflicts confront us. Through 
the creation of this Institute of Human Relations, ‘‘dedicated to man’s 
understanding of his fellow man” and pledged to reduce barriers of 
hatred and distrust that for centuries have continued to plague man- 
kind, the American Jewish Committee sees a prime opportunity to 
strengthen our national life and to advance human welfare. 

Founded in 1906, the Committee has been a pioneer educational 
organization seeking to eliminate prejudice and discrimination from 
all aspects of American life. For more than half a century, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee has advanced the principle of human equality: 
the right of every man to be judged on his merits, not by his religion, 
color, country of birth or ancestry. To an extent unique among inter- 
group relations agencies of similar aim and comparable resources, the 
American Jewish Committee has, however, leaned heavily upon the 
social sciences for guidance and direction in its work. 

The practical value of systematic research—both pure and applied 
—has been firmly established by leading American industries. The 
need for comparable activity in the field of social engineering, how- 
ever, remains an urgent one. Accordingly, the American Jewish Com- 
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mittee, having had a direct concern with the problem of group hostility 
for more than half a century, now seeks to establish an Institute in 
which the scientific method can be applied to the reduction of such 
hostility add to the furtherance of intergroup understanding. It is 
anticipated that the combination of skills represented by the Com- 
mittee’s professional staff and the outside resources—universities, 
individual scholars, etc.—which the Institute would attract and utilize, 
should make possible a far more sustained and fruitful attack upon 
group hostility than could be conducted under the sole auspices of the 
American Jewish Committee. 
The Goals and Program of the Institute of Human Relations 

The major goals of the Institute may be defined in the following 
general terms: 


—To extend and integrate research in the fields of psychology, psy- 
chiatry, sociology, education, law, history and political science, leading 
to a further understanding of the nature, extent, and effect of prejudice 
and discrimination on the individual and on society. 

—To stimulate diagnostic surveys of present intergroup practices in 
schools, communal institutions, labor and industry; to determine the 
factors that make for success or failure, and to formulate guidelines for 
lay and professional workers interested in advancing intergroup relations. 
—To dramatize and to demonstrate human relations principles and tech- 
niques, nationally, and in the community, through periodic conferences 
of educators, religious and civic leaders, through leadership training pro- 
grams, through studied use of the mass media and a planful publications 
program. 

—To encourage colleges and universities, theological institutes, and teacher 
training institutions to incorporate into their curricula a systematic study 
of the field of human relations—both its theoretical background and its 
practical application. 


In the furtherance of these goals, the Institute will provide a num- 
ber of services urgently needed today. 

The Institute will provide consultative services to communities, 
schools, churches, civic groups, on planning and maintaining workshops, 
institutes and seminars in human and community relations. Its con- 


ference facilities will be large enough to welcome hundreds of com- 
munity leaders throughout the country at periodic gatherings to ex- 
change experiences and information; its seminar rooms will be small 
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enough to encourage intimate and intensive study and discussion of 
special problems confronting a given community in any part of the 
country. 

In mid-September, 1958, for example, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, together with the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, 
sponsored a forum, which is to be an annual event, in co-operation with 
Christian Century, a non-denominational Protestant magazine, Com- 
monweal, a Catholic journal on public affairs, and Commentary, the 
Committee-sponsored monthly publication. All three are journals of 
significant thought and opinion on religious affairs and contemporary 
issues. Each magazine invited five to eight prominent scholars re- 
presenting various religious groups to consider such issues of contro- 
versial character as religion and public education, censorship, de- 
segregation, etc. These issues having the potentiality for creating 
deep conflict within the American society, it has been considered help- 
ful to bring together for frank discussion on a regular basis religious 
and educational leaders representing various points of view. The In- 
stitute would provide a logical home for such an event. 

The Institute will have a fact-finding operation to ensure accurate 
information with respect to current activities of racists and demagogues; 
a communications service for writers and editors, newscasters and 
columnists, offering new insights into problems associated with inter- 
group tension and conflict throughout the country. These would be 
extensions of the American Jewish Committee’s present services to 
these areas. 

Radio and TV studios will be part of the facilities of the Institute 
to make possible experimental programs seeking to further intergroup 
harmony via mass media. A publications division of the Institute will 
prepare study guides, texts, and materials for use in schools, national, 
civic, and religious organizations, to promote understanding on the 
nature of prejudice and the proper means of dealing with it. 


LITERATURE 
. More Than Defense—the story of AJC’s first half century 
. The People Take the Lead—a record of progress of civil rights—1948-1959 
We Open the Gates—Labor's fight for equality 
Fear and Prejudice 
. The Princess in the Tower—‘Everybody Counts” 
. Publications of the A.].C.—(Catalogue) 
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I 
A FRONTIER OF CAMPUS COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The Danforth Foundation, in its publication Foundation Stones, of 
April 1959, has so clearly and precisely challenged educators on the 
need to avoid conformity on campuses, that its statement is quoted here 
almost in full. While addressed to Christian colleges, the statement 
is equally applicable to all colleges and speaks as well to the condition 
of a society rather desperately needing its original diversity within 
unity. 

Campus Community and the Individual 

“To be genuinely effective, a university must be a community and 
have a corporate spirit.” There is deep wisdom in these words of 
Dean William Clyde DeVane. And every college and university worthy 
of its calling is seeking for a fuller understanding and a larger accept- 
ance of its objectives that campus community may become a reality. 

Within the goal of community there must be room for non- 
conformity, lest conformity be raised to its undeserved place as a 
virtue. The campus community which seeks for a single point of view, 
a solitary concept of truth, a like-mindedness which is complete in its 
likness, is dangerously at variance with the spirit of creative education. 

Education is strengthened by the celebration of common purpose; 
but still more, education demands that community shall not be pur- 
chased at the exorbitant price of the censoring of all disagreement or 
the sacrifice of the individual. The campus community must never 
efface the ultimate importance of the individual. 

There are ways in which man 7s an island. In spite of John Donne, 
man is first and foremost the individual. That is the heart of the 
Christian assumption about man: in the presence of God, man stands 
alone. It is not just as a member of the human society but as a solitary 
man, reaching out the hands of repentance that he receives the redeem- 


ing love of God. 
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In Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak presents Gordon and the Doctor 
talking late into the night. Zhivago is speaking: “When the gospel 
said that in the Kingdom of God there are neither Jews nor Gentiles, 
does it merely mean that all are equal in the sight of God? No—the 
Gospel was not needed for that—the Greek philosophers, the Roman 
moralists, and the Hebrew prophets had known this long before. But 
it said: In this new way of living and new form of society, which is 
born of the heart, and which is called the Kingdom of Heaven, there 
are no nations, there are only individuals. 

“You said that facts are meaningless, unless meanings are put 
into them. . . Well, Christianity, the mystery of the individual, is pre- 
cisely what must be put into facts to make them meaningful.” 

As a single individual, man desperately hungers for the ties of 
humanity. He can grow best only in his relations with his fellowman. 
Within the bonds of community he can achieve the fulfillment of his 
spirit, both in his act of giving and receiving. But initially—and 
finally—he is the individual, the one-man. 

Emerson’s words, ““Whoso would be a man must be a noncon- 
formist’’ underscores the importance of the kind of campus unity which 
welcomes disagreement and divergency. Community is not genuine 
community when it is synonymous with agreement. 

In many colleges the fraternity system is strongly entrenched. 
Faculty and students boast of the high percentage of men and women 
who have found their places within the system. I can think of one in- 
stitution where there were special clubs formed, organizations of high 
merit, for those who for reasons from either side of the table had not 
joined a social fraternity. 


But to the dismay of the administration there were always men and 
women who declined these blanket invitations. Then with the passion 
for purposeful organization which most administrators enjoy, new 
groups were produced, a Society for Independent Men and another for 
the Independent Women. Theoretically if you were not “dependent” 
upon the fraternities, you must by sheer necessity, be independent; and 
if independent, naturally you would welcome membership in “the 
society of the free.” But would you believe that there were some men 
and women who chose not to be either dependent or independent? It 
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was their preference to live as lone wolves. Some day a dean with a pas- 
sion for uniformity will organize ‘the Pack of Lone Wolves.” 

Divergence is an untasty medicine for a campus community, yet 
a medicine good for the body politic. The unity of divergence must 
come to include the divergence of opinion, of judgment, and of con- 
viction. It must contain the right to set forth those judgements and to 
share those convictions. The language of community is not mono- 
logue; the language of campus community is dialogue or multilogue 
with full freedom. 

No one is so naive as to believe that the divergency within unity 
can ever be complete within any campus community. Even in the great 
amorphous universities where one might expect the ultimate in free- 
dom, the card-carrying Communist is not welcomed. And on the private 
church-related colleges the measure of acceptable divergence is more 
strictly limited. That there must be limitations, all will recognize. 
However, the institution will do well, periodically, to scrutinize the 
restrictions set upon community, to see if the measure of acceptable 
divergence might possibly be increased. 


A campus community with any substantial achievement of com- 
munity must be one in which controversy can be profoundly developed. 
Tolerance is not a major virtue unless it extends to the deeper levels of 
controversy wherein men seek the bases of difference as well as the 
grounds of agreement. 

If the campus can achieve in any reasonable measure the celebra- 
tion of common purpose and also divergence within unity, then will 
come the acceptance which is the spirit of fellowship. The teacher 
will accept the student as an individual with both strength and weak- 
ness. And the student will accept the teacher, not as an “answer man’”’ 
but as a companion of learning, who through years of experience, “has 
been there before.” (Emphasis the Editor’s) 


The Student as a Member of Society 

If a society is democratic, man becomes a member of it through 
loyalty, i.e., through personal committal, but not through conformity, 
which is mere compliance. This distinction is important. In the 
fourth paragraph above, the Danforth statement makes a strong appeal 
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from Christian teaching, that “It is not just as a member of the human 
society but as a solitary man” that God’s redeeming love is received. 
The case is probably stronger both from Christian teaching and from 
sociological findings than this putting of it. Man is a member of 
society only as a person. He is not essentially a “member” when in 
mass conformity to anything. He is then something less than essen- 
tially human, though he is a human being however cog-like, however 
isolated as an individual or even however animal-like in deterioration. 
As a person man is never “‘solitary.’” He is “lonely” only in the crowd. 
As the member of a society and its community, his individuality rises 
into the achievement of a personal conviction and devotion themselves 
social in nature. That which is social is thus personally experienced: 
that which is personal is socially manifest. Social institutions are 
simply the ultimate in this manifestation. They are the social forms 
that human maturity is bound to take. But mass constructs in humanity 
are something else. However powerful they may seem (as with a 
Nazism advancing across Europe), they belong to the chimeri- 
cal—the transitoriness either between social evolutionary stages. 
or on the way out of the evolution which is for man in his intel- 
ligence or lack of it, to determine. It is thus that this “conscien- 
tious assertion,” which is the human person functioning fully as the 
personal-social being, must eternally be reasserting itself for survival 
over all its institutions. Human progress can be traced historically as 
this process of taking back control, endlessly continued. Thus keeping 
alive this unique human equipment, ‘‘conscientious assertion,” and doing 
so repeatedly and inevitably through its seeming “‘negative” form— 
“conscientious objection”—is the supreme business not just of demo- 
cracy but of living. Of such is the very stuff of society the community 
way of individuals co-operating with conviction and in loyal regard for 
each other. This is probably psychologically-sociologically precisely 
what Jesus meant in that extraordinary passage from probably the 


world’s greatest of all teachers: 


If those who lead you say to you: Behold the kingdom is in heaven, 
then the birds of heaven will precede you. ... But the kingdom is within 
you and it is outside of you. 

(From a second century collection of 114 sayings called ‘The Gospel of 
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Thomas” brought to light with the discovery of 13 papyrus books during 
Egyptian excavations.) 


What does this personal nature of significantly social phenomena 
imply for the student and his community? Real learning, complete in 
the sense of preparing for life, must lead the student to experience that 
which is social. We are academically ashamed, or seem to be, of 
“social passion” deeply experienced, especially if it leads to a strange 
kind of fear—the panic of the “objective.” We frown upon even the 
mild matter of “‘social concern.” And in our social work we tend to 
tinker with human problems rather than to deal with them in pre- 
ventive and redemptive ways. We would have no place on our cam- 
puses for a Jesus or a Socrates because “‘spirit”—such as is marked by the 
cross or the cup of hemlock—must not be encouraged. And yet the great 
religious and secular achievements in human history have probably 
always been in some degree marked by this quality of human com- 
munity greatness. 

How do we prepare students for significant living in this kind of 
culture? Certainly not by leading them to accept and adjust to what 
now exists, but may very well have destroyed itself by tomorrow. We 
are not lacking in the kind of teaching examples we most need in this 
threatening period out of our own American history. But if we merely 
concern ourselves to secure a “divergence of opinion, of judgment and 
of conviction,” even with the right to set them forth, we will not go 
far toward making the campus community a reality. The Community 
of man must specifically be sought as the essential learning through 
experience which characterizes both education and democracy in their 
real nature. 


The Student World 


We thus have to go beyond mere academic freedom on our cam- 
puses, important as that is; certainly conformity is not the way. It 
may have been noticed that students on any campus quickly enter into 
a special “student world” which is entirely their own. This is usually 


quite remote from the “academic world” which colleges exist to provide 
for students. On any campus these two worlds, or communities, thus 
exist and they tend to be remote from one another. It is probable 
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that an educational approach is faulty which begins by splitting these 
worlds apart, in the basic assumption of their separation, and continues 
by trying in artificial ways to impinge the academic world upon the 
student world. “World” is an apt word as used here because the two, 
in spite of all our effort, remain ‘worlds apart.” Much is made of 
the teacher on one end of the log and the student on the other; but it 
is forgotten that they were on the same log. I do not think they se- 
lected a very long log. We need to study the sadak education of the 
ancient forest schools or ashrams of India and the Scandinavian ‘‘peo- 
ples colleges” of our own time, to see if they can teach us anything 
that will help us in this most baffling campus problem. The tragic 
fact which we are forced to face is that on most campuses there is so 
little real communication between these worlds that the main flow of 
student life on the campus is little touched by the academic world. 
The “campus community as a reality’: tends to remain unavailable 
without some measure of convergence of these two worlds. But very 
few American colleges have achieved this even in a slight degree. We 
are forced then to ask when the college community is mentioned, 
“Which community do you mean?” 

Yet we should not fail to note the importance of the student 
world. Great movements in history have not uncommonly begun on 
campuses as student movements. The Wesleyan movement which 
resulted in Methodism and led to church and national reform in Eng- 
land began in a student movement at Christ Church College, Oxford. 
It was in the student world in India, beginning in Bengal early in 
this century, that there spread from campus to campus throughout all 
of India, the movement of Vande Matharam (Mother India) which 
would prepare the way for Gandhi and his nationalism. Abolition 
as a sentiment was largely brought about in the North of the United 
States between 1830 and 1844 by a band of about 100 college students 
who walked out of Lane Seminary in the famous “Lane Rebellion,” 
and later graduated from Oberlin; who later, beginning in Ohio, ex- 
tended their “agencies” of the Antislavery Association with the cry, 
“Ours is the immediacy of repentance.” (See Gilbert H. Barnes, The 
Antislavery Impulse for a documented study of the “formative years.”’) 


Today this college student world is more alert than the academic world 
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to the great problems that confront and perplex our age. The “dead 
hand” of the age’s drive for conformity is not as heavy upon it. 

How much use are colieges making ot this urge within our youth to 
Surrender in loyalty to these great causes of our time? A study in 
contrast is the recent acceptance and hearing of the youthtul ‘Lom 
Mboya of Kenya Africa (who is on tour in the United States) on the 
part of two neighboring campuses. One turned his coming over al- 
most entirely to the student world. A kind of formal luncheon was 
also arranged by the college at which not a single student appeared. 
This seemed a nice kind of polite bow out of a very busy lite. The 
real reception and the hearing the students were allowed to arrange 
for themselves. In the other college all the arrangements were made 
officially including the hearing and a reception afterward. Both were 
open to students on a voluntary basis. In neither did these two worlds 
merge in a united reception as a project with great teaching potential 
tying in with almost every aspect of Western culture. Why, in what 
is certainly intended to be a student learning situation, must these two 
worlds regard themselves in their separateness? It is almost as though 
the academic world is saying to the student world, “Do not clutter up 
our important ‘objectivity’ with your elemental desires to act socially.” 
We thus openly encourage and arrange for this separation which is 
considered to be academically necessary. Then we work furiously in 
our seminars and workshops on ‘“‘student self-government’’ to overcome 
the evil results of the separation. But is student self-government the 
real answer? It is not college administration that students either 
desire or need to get in their hands. To govern fully their own world 
in its isolation from the academic world, will serve no significant 
educational purpose. Some self-government is necessary and good; 
but it is not the answer to the campus community need. Referring 
again to the study of the two campuses, why do not college communi- 
ties as a whole become alive to this great world movement, represented 
in Africa’s present emergence and solidarity, which will affect all of 
the West’s cultural values and orientations probably for decades to 
come? Why do they not develop permanent community life, concern, 
passion, research, and all else which makes us significantly human, 
with respect to such a college project? 
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Upon a close examination, one comes to suspect that some colleges 
are not committed first and foremost to the advancement of students. 
Though it is claimed that “fitting students for life” is the aim, what is 
worked at is fittfng students to life in terms of a social-economic order 
which itself must be changed as profoundly and rapidly as possible for 
sheer survival of the society. What they are really preparing students 
for would be interesting to contemplate if it were not so tragic—per- 
haps a ‘‘space age” in which there will be no world. We are thus 
bound simply to the dead weight of a past already gone. We think 
we still know perhaps that if a college entered into such a significant 
social learning experience in a true fellowship of students and teachers 
it would be accused of radicalism, of having parted from the “Western 
ways;” the flow of money would perhaps cease because it comes from 
this old dying world, dying it is true in some comfort, which insists on 
preserving its old order in Africa and everywhere else. We think this 
is all still true; but is it? Do we now really know what our people of 
the West, or even our financial leaders, really want? The question 
I am raising goes far beyond campuses of the colleges. This is pro- 
bably no longer true of any of the significant leaders of the nation. 
Most of the industrialists are ready and anxious to take any steps with 
their moneys which will offer a ray of hope in helping this nation and 
the West out of its fatal impasse in world affairs. The great “com- 
petition” of the world in all of its aspects, of course, is now aimed at 
“winning” all the colored peoples of Asia, Africa, South America, 
North America and all the islands of the seas. This is the new day 
that has come upon an all too sleepy “democratic” West. It has 
always been true that significantly pioneering colleges have been those 
most liberally aided by our philanthropic leaders. If there has been 
any change here, it has been in the direction of greater readiness to aid 
those colleges which discover ways to meet the great challenges of their 
own time. 


II 


A FRONTIER OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN GENERAL 
The late Cannon V. A. Demant of England warned us in his 
Christian Century article of September 10, 1947, “The Breakdown of a 
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Civilization,” that there was one thing which a civilization could not 
stand too much of—that was mere bigness of anything. We have 
three monstrous “bignesses” engaged rather futilely, perhaps, in a new 
modern game of balancing power; and executing the figure of their 
dance upon a prostrate body, biological and spiritual, of America. 
These are big industry, big labor, and big government. Cannon Demant 
was one of the constructive, discerning and challenging critics of the 
emerging modern West. Let us see what he says: 


I do not want it to be thought that I am condemning the machine and 
industrial production. That would be a silly and romantic error. But 
I am asking anyone with a mind and voice to recognize that it is not a 
problem of logic but of scale. 1 mean, it is wrong to argue that because 
something like the machine, or the division of labor, or state administra- 
tion is beneficial in a measure, therefore logically the more of it the 
better. It is a question of scale; how much of these things can the liv- 
ing community which rears them stand without wilting? 

But you may ask, is this bound to happen? Yes; there comes a 
point in any civilization when the rational and constructed equipment, 
instead of supplementing the biological and spiritual life of man out of 
which it comes, begins to prey on it as a tumor does on the body. (Em- 
phasis the editor's) 


The sociologist expresses the same fear in another way. He charts 
the course of the development of the “superorganic,” as he calls it, 
upon the “organic” in the life of man since first he emerged from his 
ice cap and began to add invention to invention. This study reveals 
a kind of balance and wholesomeness through most of the period of 
man's development since that; until suddenly, for modern technological 
man, the superorganic sky-rockets upward, and it begins to bear down- 
ward, with the awesome and frightful nature of the ‘cumulative 
technology” of recent times. The sociologist is forced to raise the 
question: How much of this can man’s organic nature endure? If 
for no other reason, he must ask this because of the growing evidence 
of general human maladjustment; around this maladjustment a whole 
new field of modern sociology is appearing. It is impossible to escape 
the implications for “the cave man in the modern city,” as one socio- 
logist epitomizes this complex of modern problems. 

Each of these American “bignesses” is now a vast organizational 
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“establishment.” The people in them are increasingly “organizational 
men, but not through any special impulse within them. One does 
not impugn motives of people in stating the fact that these organiza- 
tions sutter all the faults ot every such vast establishment. (It is easy 
to note this in the case of an imposed dictatorship or any colonial or 
imperial establishment.) Responsible representation diminishes or 
disappears. In proportion to the bigness, increasing irresponsibility 
develops in people as power is centralized over them: Preservation of 
itself as the establishment becomes the end which crowds out the ori- 
ginal purpose for which it existed. Finally, it begins to engage in the 
manipulation, in subtle ways, of the educational programs in the na- 
tion. The necessary kind of educational product must be fed into the 
employment within a vast complex machine. The kind of people 
necessary to keep it going will ask few questions, take oders with little 
conscience and demand security mainly for themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

What connections are there between this obsession with bigness 
and the present almost universal demand for conformity in Western 
society? That the demand is present is generally acknowledged, as in 
a Christian Century editorial of March 5, 1958, “Beyond Conformity:” 


The world says to modern Americans; Conform! Conform, and you will 
be fed, housed, transported, married, entertained, hospitalized and finally 
buried in the approved style. Conform, and you may worship in a 
church whose similarity to your familiar corporation environment is not 
accidental. Conform, and you may have a passport to travel where you 
will, provided you go where you are told you may. Conform, and you 
may gain the whole world and lose nothing but your own soul. 


According to some competent and widely-travelled observers education 
is busy developing this mass conformity. ‘‘Educational institutions. . . 
have become mere elevators of occupational and social ascent, and, 
on all levels have become politically timid.” (C. Wright Mills, The 
Power Elite, p. 319) Another calls the American educational system 
“a vast network of plants and equipment, personnel and administra- 
tive apparatus centered on fitting young people into their groove in 
society.” He adds that militarism of a compulsory nature helps ful- 


fill the over-all “job of the schools ... the establishment and mainte- 
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nance of order.” (Helen and Scott Nearing, U.S.A. Today, p. 70) 
These observations are at least in so far correct, that education busies 
itself with feeding the society with the human material that the society's 
own nature calls for; the human materials increasingly required are 
young men and women who will work as required while thinking just 
enough and not too much, who will ask only the necessary questions 
and who, above all, will steer clear of all involvement in diversity of 
expression or opposition, industrial, political, or any other noticeable 
kind. Since democratic people are not likely to be wanted, fewer of 
them will appear; even they will not appear, as might be hoped, 
among those workers who might be expected to question the policies 
of labor's bosses. These establishment administrations have in com- 
mon that when opposition to policies has been successfully eliminated 
for one of them it has been eliminated for all. If this trend continues 
the question of whether the controlling elite is of labor, or industrialists, 
or of government will become idle speculation. ‘Neither labor 
leaders nor labor unions are at the present juncture likely to be ‘in- 
dependent variables’ in the national context.” (The Power Elite, foot- 
note, p. 265.) 

The question of which class furnished the elite has probably 
already become meaningless in Russia where the method of the coup 
d'etat was used to impose the establishment of the “organizational 
state.” In America the process is gradual and obscured. The single 
difference between Russia and America is still of tremendous impor- 
tance: there is still the range of popular choice and political decision 
making which could make possible the taking back of the democratic 
control already lost to this trend. If that were done further democra- 
tic gains would inevitably follow. But this is, of course, possible only 
to a fearless and politically alert and devoted majority of citizens. 
The discouraging aspect is that such a majority does not seem to be in 
sight or anywhere in the making. The best hope is in a student revolt, 
not with arms or essentially political; we need a substantial revolt of 
students in nonviolent repudiation of these shackles of conformity 
which are now extended to them with the false claim that this is the 
American way of life. They must be helped to see, that all our loss 
of power to centralized control over us and the demand for our un- 
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questioning conformity to the ways and will of such rule, are of our 
making. Our foe is “‘apathocracy’’—the iron-fisted response to our own 
apathy. “Big Brother’’ is slowly fashioned by the “‘little brother fan- 
tasies’—the motivating desires and fears of masses of security wor- 
shipers. 


Ill 


FRONTIERS OF ANY RELATIONS WHATSOEVER 


While the Atomic Energy Commission is busy trying to satisfy 
aroused Americans about “‘safe limits of exposure,” the findings of 
extended scientific studies from various parts of the world have already 
exploded even the assurance in the assumption upon which this idea of 
“safe limits’ was established. What seems now to be more funda- 
mental is N, the nonhomogeneity factor.” heretofore overlooked, which 
means that various kinds of organic tissue, plants, animals, people, have 
“affinities” for these man-made poisons which are contained in atomic 
dust and/or cannot be expected to receive them in balanced proportion 
throughout the organism. The very idea of a ‘permissible limit” in 
terms of what is in fallout is therefore without meaning. The very 
study of fallout by itself is also thus without important reliability. 


The Dangerous Hot Spot 


The most important of these studies is the result of a team of 
scientists in Sweden after a ten-year study in which they used autoradio- 
gtaphs and microradiographs employing the most sensitive techniques 
science possesses. Their methods enabled them ‘‘to study the micro- 
scopic structure of the bone and “‘see” exactly where radioactive ele- 
ments were lodged and in what proportion. They found that in terms 
of the cell the distribution of radioactive elements varied from six 
to sixty times the average. (I. F. Stone Weekly, May 4, 1959). This 
means that a single cell constituting such a “hot spot” can be the place 
where the cancer starts since cancer develops as a cellular process. In 
the opinion of W. O. Caster, Physiological Chemist at the University 
of Minnesota, this study, which was sponsored jointly by the Swedish 
Research Institute of National Defense and the Department of Medical 
Physics at Karolinska Institute, was “based upon very meticulous and 
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elegant experimental work, and ... provides for the first time, a direct 
but fairly rigorous calculation procedure.... Any calculation relating 
to radiation dosage of SR 90 must take into account the nonhomogeneity 
factor N.... The significance of this to the general public lies in the 
conclusion that SR 90 is sixty times more dangerous than AEC State- 
ments usually assume....” (Basic Data: The Minnesota Atomic De- 
velopment Problems Committee, Addendum, June 15, 1958.) [Em- 
phasis the editor's] 


Worse Poisons May Exist 


The probability that AEC secrecy for the strategic reason of with- 
holding items which might reveal bomb inefficiencies or efficiencies, 
is also covering up important items about possibly worse poisons than 
strontium 90, has been brought out in another article by Dr. W. O. 
Caster on ‘‘Strontium 90 Fallout in Minnesota,” in the March-April 
1959 issue of the Minnesota Chemist. ‘‘Biochemically we know very 
little,” he writes, ‘‘about most of these elements [in radiation fallout] 
... Biologically the most dangerous among these may well be the un- 
expended fuel elements, U [Uranium] and P [Plutonium]. Detailed 
information on these is lacking—perhaps because it relates directly to 
bomb efficiencies. Next comes SR 90.” If this charge is correct, it 
puts in a wierd light the state of Western affairs: that information 
vital to human survival is deliberately withheld in the interest of im- 
proving the methods with which the whole human race may “more 
scientifically’’ destroy itself. Thus we tacitly and knowingly destroy 
life even in furthering our knowledge of how to destroy. Such is the 
folly man can reach in the extremity of his degeneration. 

Without any of the above information it should have been possible 
to deduce from results of previous extended studies (some known for 
several years) that the idea of “safe limit’ and the assumption of 
homogeneous spread on which it rested are without valid application. 
One such study, that of Columbia River studies of the effects of atomic 
wastes upon plant and fish life existing in the waters of the river, 
which Alber Schweitzer summarized in his famous warning to the hu- 
man race, makes this fact clear. In each instance, as the dangerous 
elements passed through lower life forms the presence of the materials 
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was magnified manifold. Similarly the laboratory study of foods in 
Japan, now well known in every country except the United States, and 
possibly Russia, has greatly aroused the Japanese because it shows that 
three of the most consumed and greatly desired foods, rice , fish and 
tea, have a special affinity for strontium 90, and draw high and dan- 
gerous concentrations of this deadly poison. This information was 
particularly tragic for a people unfortunate enough to “get it” from 
both sides of this contest in competitive irresponsibility. 

At this time, and in the face of this new evidence, the AEC has 
doubled the amount of strontium 90 regarded as a safe limit of expo- 
sure. Its actions, of course, are based upon the findings of the Na- 
tional Committee for Radiation Protection report setting forth its 
revisions of permissible concentrations on April 23, 1959. This Com- 
mittee is now in sufficient scientific disrepute because of its methods, 
or lack of methods, to fully warrant the “AFL-CIO Protest’’ against 
its report as “appearing to us to be a confession that criteria and know- 
ledge do not now exist with which reliable maximum permissible con- 
centrations in the human body can be set.’” They do not exist in the 
hands of this body or in those of the AEC; perhaps it is because this 
Committee and this Commission aim at other conquests in line with 
which they regard the human race as expendable. But how is it that 
they desire to make people “secure’’ at the expense of their lives, safety, 
health and well-being? 


IV, 


FRONTIER OF THE WORLD’S FUTURE 
Gandhi's Greatest Movement Is Still Ahead* 


The decade since Gandhi’s death has witnessed the spread of 
several uses of nonviolence throughout the world. Yet his greatest 
movement lies still ahead. This was a conviction shared with the 
Kristagraha missionaries: that the mission of Gandhi was a world 
mission; that his message was addressed particularly to Western man’s 
betrayal of democracy through world-flung “inhumanity to man;” and 
that his method was implementation of democracy’s special method— 


peaceful persuasion. Universal application of this movement should 
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logically follow and should concern itself with the shapes of a non- 
violent world society within the old violent world society. People 
should withdraw support from the existing world chaos produced by 
arbitrary unilateral national behaviors, while leading and supporting 
their governments in establishing order upon law and responsible co- 
operative controls. This would be the world nonviolent revolution. 
I also proposed this in my farewell to Gandhi which he published in 
full with his comments in Harijan, July 28, 1940. He rightly observed 
then, that “so far as I can see at present, every country will have to work 
out its Own program.” 

Gandhi, if living today, would find us all in the age of interna- 
tional struggle for democracy—for all that he sought nationally—for 
very survival. This age, though he lives not in it, belongs peculiarly 
to Gandhi whose continuing spirit encircles the earth within a million 
hearts. Democracy’s present quantitative “saturation” (its political 
restriction) within national boundaries is leading to steady qualitative 
deterioration within each of those nations which will ultimately destroy 
it. Suppose for example, that force suddenly became arbiter instead 
of law between the forty-eight states of the United States. How long 
would democracy exist within a single state? In his famous message 
to Britain on the eve of war, Gandhi urged England’s unilateral non- 
violence as a better resistance. He said they could not “defeat Hitler- 
ism by its indifferent adoption.” Today's missles race can be won only 
by going farther than the opponent in a// his ways, because of his not 
caring to preserve democracy. Free men will have to choose a dif- 
ferent kind of struggle and will have to resist more valiantly and in- 
telligently. Nonviolence is this alternative. 

Such world use of nonviolence is still in the future. When it comes 
as come it must if the nations are to be saved from themselves, it will! 
come as a world’s response to the spirit and example of Gandhi, re- 
vealed in India during his life, but revealed particularly against the 
dark backdrop of a great world crisis out of Western democracy’s 
strange self-contradiction. For the first time, it may be, democracy 
will have the power to establish and extend itself and its principles, 
because proceeding with the full and perfect practice of all its claims 
in all the relationships of men. Thus, I simply reiterate what I have 
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said, which brought me out of India, and have said in every way | 
can since then: Gandhi belongs to tomorrow. A tomorrow for the 
world made up not of mere governments “by consent.” A tomorrow 
of a world of governments living in order under law through the peo- 
ple’s will to control themselves first, as the means for controlling all 
else. This is Gandhi’s world message. People are enslaved only when 
they enslave themselves; destroyed only when they destroy themselves. 


* Article written by the section editor for a special Anniversary Edition of 
the Hindustani Times, Delhi, India, marking the tenth year after Gandhi's 
death. 
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I 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS IN PAKISTAN: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


ABSTRACT 

At a time when sociology is often accused of neglecting the larger 
problems of society, this research note holds that there are well-established 
sociological concepts which can and should be applied to such major 
problems. Today, in many newly independent nations throughout the 
world—and despite extensive economic and military aid from the United 
States—attempts to establish sound economic systems and effective re- 
presentative governments are failing with disturbing regularity. The 
failures are accompanied by a drift toward military dictatorships of the 
right or of the left. Here a preliminary attempt is made to apply the 
concept of the “‘self-fulfilling prophecy,” developed many years ago by 
W. I. Thomas and more recently elaborated upon by Robert K. Merton, 
to the economic and political problems faced by the new nation of 
Pakistan. The Thomas theorem holds that if men define situations 
as real, they are real in their consequences. 


Introduction 

The significance of the Thomas theorem of the self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy lies in its emphasis on the fact that men respond not only to the 
objective or nonsocial elements as they define a situation but also—and 
perhaps more importantly—to the subjective or social elements of that 
situation.’ In other words, what is often most basic in determining 
human behavior is not the true facts which are involved but rather 
the meaning that the situation has for the individual. Perhaps the 
most important element in the theorem is the proposition which states 
that an individual or group acting on what is essentially and objectively 
a false definition of the situation will make that false definition be- 
come real or true in its consequences. 





1See Robert K. Merton, “The Self-fulfilling Prophecy,” The Antioch Review, 
VIII (1948), 193-210, for a detailed development of the Thomas theorem. 
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Examples of the operation of the theorem can be easily found in 
the area ot economic behavior. Let us suppose that the people are los- 
ing confidence in the banking system of a nation. A certain bank is 
actually in a sound and flourishing financial condition. Loans are 
safe and profitable, reserves are adequate. One day a large number 
of workers employed at a nearby factory, having been paid earlier 
than usual, are observed while standing in line at the bank in order to 
deposit their wages. The townspeople interpret this situation to mean 
that the men in line are attempting to withdraw their savings because 
the bank is insolvent. Acting upon this definition of the situation a 
large number of depositors rush to the bank and demand their money. 
Since no bank can keep all of its deposits in a completely liquid state, 
the bank is eventually forced to close its doors, all confidence is lost 
and the bank has failed. Hence, in accordance with the theorem under 
discussion, the originally false definition of the situation (that the 
bank was insolvent) has become an integral part of the situation and 
has vitally affected subsequent developments. 


A Strictly Human Phenomenon 


The effect of the Thomas theorem is confined to human affairs. 
It is not found in the world of nature or in inanimate things. Human 
predictions (while they may prove to be accurate or inaccurate) as to 
the moment in time when an artificial satellite will begin to fall out 
of its orbit will have no effect whatsoever on the subsequent move- 
ments of the satellite. But in the area of human affairs the “‘self- 
fulfilling prophecy” is so common that Merton notes that each of us 
has his favorite examples. Consider the case of the “examination 
neurosis.” Convinced that he is destined to fail, the anxious student 
devotes more time to worry than to study, and consequently writes a 
poor examination. The initially fallacious anxiety is transformed 
into an entirely justified fear. Another example might involve the 
belief on the part of many people that war between two nations is 
“inevitable.”” Activated by this conviction, representatives of the two 
nations become progressively alienated, apprehensively countering each 
“offensive” move of the other with a “defensive” move of their own. 
Stockpiles of armaments, raw materials and armed men grow larger, 
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and eventually the anticipation of war helps to create the actuality. 
Still another example might involve the belief on the part of members 
of a certain labor union that Negroes make better strike breakers than 
union members because they lack a feeling of solidarity with their 
fellow workers and because of their tendency to work for lower wages. 
Operating on this definition of the situation, the union excludes Negro 
workers from membership. Denied the protection of the union, the 
affected Negroes—faced with the necessity of making a living—might 
well be forced into accepting a substandard wage or serving as strike- 


breakers.” 
Ap plication to Pakistan 


Probably no nation in the world faces a more discouraging list of 
economic and political problems than does Pakistan. When the Brit- 
ish withdrew from the area in 1947, the subcontinent was partitioned 
into Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan. Pakistan generally received 
the areas which contained the poorest natural resources and the least 
developed industrial, commercial, and poltical centers. Bombay was 
lost to the West and Calcutta in the East. A thousand miles by air 
and twenty-five hundred miles by sea separate West Pakistan from 
East Pakistan. Most of the disputed state of Kashmir has been occupied 
by India with a resulting economic, political, and psychological loss to 
Pakistan. Efforts to hold general elections in the country have not 
yet culminated in success, which has contributed to an instability of 
government with a consequent loss of prestige abroad. Industrializa- 
tion in Pakistan has neither been as rapid or as extensive as required to 
overtake or keep pace with the tremendous technological advances of 
other nations during the last decade. Perplexing problems of region- 
alism and provincialism continue to sap national unity. 

Yet to the objective observer the greatest problem faced by Paki- 
stan is the loss of e/an—a shattering of societal cohesion—to which 
Maclver refers as a ‘descent to anomy.’* The most obvious manifesta- 





2[bid., 194 ff. 

3See Robert M. McIver, The Ramparts We Guard (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950), 84-92. Also D. Aberle, A. K. Cohen, A. K. Davis, 
M. Levy and F. X. Sutton, “The Functional Prerequisites of a Society,” Eshics, LX 
(January, 1950), 100-111, for an excellent analysis of conditions which may ter- 


minate the existence of a society. 
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tion of this malady is the widespread existence of graft, nepotism in- 
fluence and corruption throughout the entire institutional structure 
of Pakistani society. Unless and until there is a pronounced reduction 
of these phenomena, no effective approach can be made to the more 
traditional economic and political problems faced by Pakistan. 

If most of the operational values underlying the economic and 
political institutions of a country involve a definition of the situation 
which tacitly assumes that the individual in his economic and political 
position or activity will be motivated rather exclusively by his own 
“selfish” (something quite different from ‘“‘self-interest’’) interests, 
it follows that economic and political institutions will reflect such 
assumption, and even the individual who rejects the dominant values 
involved will find it almost impossible to survive unless he, too, serves 
his own private and selfish ends through wire-pulling and bribery. 

Certain segments of society will be particularly vulnerable to the 
siren call of operating according to one’s immediate private interests. 
Any group of workers—government employees such as postal workers, 
white-collar workers in private industry, artisans and teachers—if 
their salaries are at the bare subsistence level, may be compelled to 
respond to the situation, as perceived by both themselves and the 
majority of the people, by influence and even minor theft. 


Similarly with the income tax. If it is generally assumed that 
taxpayers will attempt to misrepresent their incomes, the authorities 
can try to circumvent this by (a) setting rates at extremely high levels 
and (b) establishing an inordinately complicated collection system. 
Faced with what is not a de facto situation which developed from what 
might well have been a false definition, concealment of true income 
and skulduggery seem justified.‘ 

In the area of imports and exports, the assumption may be that— 
given economic freedom—individual entrepreneurs will work against 
the best interests of the country. Therefore, a complex system of 
licensing for imports and exports is established with a correspondingly 
massive administrative bureaucracy. Faced with an impossibly com- 





4A classic example of this exists in Italy where income tax collection is a 
battle of wits between the taxpayers and the collectors. The Thomas theorem is 
demonstrated and supported by what happens there. 
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plicated legal machinery involving permits, priorities and regulations 
ad infinitum, the individual businessman may feel justified in gaining 
his ends by less than honest and legitimate means. 

The end result of this type of thinking will be a cynical society 
where each man views his neighbor with a calculating eye. Mal- 
administration in the economic and political area may be tolerated 
because of the perception or belief that, given the opportunity, those 
who are “out” would operate in the same way as those who are pre- 
sently “in.” In desperation, the people may turn to authoritarianism 
in the hope of halting this drift to anomy. 


Some Tentative Suggestions 


Many thoughtful people believe that education is the cure-all for 
every social problem including the vicious circle of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy here under discussion. Unfortunately this laudable faith in 
education has little basis in fact. Who is to do the educating? The 
teachers of any nation tend to share in the same value system they would 
be asked to combat. And if, by chance, they do not share in the pre- 
vailing perception of the situation, it is doubtful if they can be ex- 
pected to serve as martyrs, for it is never popular to criticize the domi- 
nant institutional organization of society. Teachers and educational 
administrators are under the same compulsion to earn a living for 
themselves and their families as the members of any other occupation. 
Education may serve as an operational adjunct but not as the chief basis 
for a significant reduction in the working of the self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy. 

Nor will an appeal to moral scruples and a sense of decency, even 
in the name of religion, prove effective. In and of themselves, moral 
sentiments are not a sufficient vehicle in curing social, political, and 
economic ills. In the instance of influence and corruption in the 
political and economic areas, appeals to moral scruples no doubt help to 
motivate efforts toward change but they cannot be a substitute for 
hard-headed instrumentalities for achieving the desired objectives. 
People in a certain society are not relatively honest and those in another 
society relatively dishonest because of the superiority of one set of 


moral codes over the other. Probably the moral codes of both so- 
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cieties are remarkably similar in essence. All mankind responds 
similarly to similarly structured institutional institutions. This state- 
ment is amply supported by the behavior of Americans who live for 
only brief periods in Pakistan, but who respond to the dominant insti- 
tutional structure in ways which cannot be readily distinguished from 
the Pakistani response. 

What are the possibilities of employing the hard-headed instru- 
mentalities mentioned above to bring about a deliberate and planned 
halt to the workings of the self-fulfilling prophecy? To illustrate, 
let us return to the case of the financially sound bank which was forced 
into bankruptcy through the workings of the Thomas theorem. Certain 
nations have largely solved the problem of depositors losing confidence 
in the banking system through the enactment of banking legislation 
whereby the national government guarantees the safety of each individ- 
ual deposit regardless of the circumstances of the bank’s operation. 
If the depositor knows with complete certainty that he can get his 
money from the government should his bank prove unsound, he will 
simply not engage in panic-motivated runs. Deliberate institutional 
change has solved the problem. 

In the case of Negroes forced to work for submarginal wages 
because they were not allowed to join labor unions, laws were passed 
and enforced making it illegal to exclude an individual from member- 
ship in a labor union because of race. It has been found that Negroes 
make excellent union members. | 

This paper does not attempt to offer a detailed plan for the con- 
trol of influence and corruption in Pakistan or other nations facing 
similar problems. The assumptions underlying the functional elements 
in each institution in the society would have to be analyzed in great 
detail. All the evidence suggests, however, that, with the appropriate 
administrative changes along with concomitant perceptual modifica- 
tions, the probem could be brought under control. It is equally clear 
that if the American foreign aid program continues to ignore the in- 
sights offered by such concepts as the Thomas theorem while emphasiz- 
ing only the traditional ameliorative approach to economic and politi- 


cal problems of underdeveloped nations, our efforts to contribute 
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significantly to the establishment of sound economies and representa- 
tive governments will continue to be ineffectual. 
Oswego, New York, State University Teachers College FRANK A. SCHOLFIELD 


II 
AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW OF FEMALE ROLE CONFLICT* 


ABSTRACT 

The problem of female role conflict, as stated in the sociological 
literature, is restated in terms of a particular conceptual framework. As 
restated, the problem is seen to be a lack of congruence between in- 
ternalized values and normative role expectations. Viewed in such a 
manner, the problem of role conflict may not be as intense or as wide- 
spread or as unique to females as some have been led to believe. Operat- 
ing within the same conceptual framework, mechanisms which may func- 
tion to restore the apparent disequilibrium are posited, and it is suggested 
that to the extent an imbalance remains females share it with others in the 


population. 

The problem of female role conflict may be summarized as fol- 
lows: females (especially college females) have role expectations 
which are contradictory (or more contradictory, it would seem) than 
others in the population. There are two (or more, depending upon 
the writer) roles presented to women, the goals of which are mutually 
exclusive. The personality traits necessary for each are diametrically 
opposed to the extent that ‘what are assets for one become liabilities 
for the other, and the full realization of one role threatens defeat in 
the other.’ One of these roles emphasizes emotionality as involved 
in maternal or glamourous activities. The other is akin to the mascu- 
line role (American style), emphasizing rationality, aggressiveness, 
competitiveness, and so forth. 

To place the problem as stated in the literature? within a con- 
ceptual framework, we pose the proposition that, in American society, 
females tend to be more expressively oriented than males.* 





*A version of this paper was read at the Eastern Sociological Society Meeting in 
March, 1956. The paper is based on a chapter in Lawrence Podell’s ‘American 
Value Orientations and the Predispositions of Personalities to Occupational Roles.” 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Cornell University (1954). Much of the theoreti- 
cal discussion in this paper is based upon the work of Talcott Parsons, particularly 
his “Memorandum II: Further Theoretical Considerations for a Study of Social 
Mobility,” mimeographed, Harvard University (1953). 
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Implications of the Paramount American Value System 


Value patterns are internalized in the personality by the process 
of socialization, creating need dispositions. Socialized persons are 
thereby motivated to engage in structured behaviors in order to gratify 
these need dispositions. 50 long as personalities are being gratified 
by the rewards of social participation, the values are being imple- 
mented. (It should be noted at this point that if personalities are 
continually frustrated in gratification attempts, either the relevant 
values may go unimplemented, placing a greater emphasis upon al- 
ternative values, or alternative behaviors may be increasingly adopted, 
with a consequent change in social structure, or a little of both may 
occur. ) 

Assuming that the paramount American value system may be 
characterized by a universalistic-achievement pattern* (that is, a 
cognitive, generalized, performance-oriented pattern,), certain implica- 
tions follow.® First, the emphasis in such a value system is on the 
process of achieving rather than the attainment of a known goal-state. 
From this, there follows a “pluralism” with reference to ultimate goals. 

Second, there is no collectivistic presumption. The person expects 
and is expected to achieve; whether it be on his own or in a collec- 
tivity, it is the achievement that counts. (Of course, if membership 
in a collectivity is necessary, the person must accept the legitimacy of 
social controls involved in such participation.) From this, there fol- 
lows an “individualistic slant’’ in the value system; the person is deemed 
responsible for his decisions; his successes or his failures are his own. 

Third, the implications of a “pluralism of goals” and an “‘in- 
dividualistic slant” provide for a high degree of toleration of tentative- 
ness and ambiguity. In such a value system, the person reserves the 
right to decide in his own time, to withhold his decision from others, 
or to remain undecided. In other words, he may “‘let things ride” 
and expect that this tentativeness and ambiguity will be tolerated by 
others. 

Combining these implications of our original assumption, we may 
speak of an American value system which emphasizes the individual 
instrumentally manipulating his environment in the process of goal 
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achievement. The focus of implementation of the paramount value 
system lies in occupational roles. 

Males in American society have internalized the paramount value 
system, so they expect and are expected to achieve within the instru- 
mental division of labor. In being so occupied, males may fulfill the 
paramount values and, at the same time, may obtain gratification of 
the needs which derived from the internalization of these values. 
Masculinity is, for the most part, an occupational matter. 

Of course, alternative values are internalized, as well, creating 
expressive need dispositions. These expressive needs of males may be 
gratified within institutions structured so as not to interfere with the 
achievement emphasis. In fact, these institutions may abet the occupa- 
tional performance. The American family is so structured.° 

Females in American society present quite a different picture. The 
guidance of early socialization is, to a large extent, a female matter. 
Mother is the first object of affective generalization. And mother 
is followed by teacher, another female. Novices, male and female, 
learn to expect an expressive primacy from females. 


Restating the Apparent Problem of Female Role Conflict 


We may suggest that females have internalized the paramount 
American value system, but engage and are expected to engage in non- 
instrumental roles (the familial roles afford primarily expressive 
gtatifications). Theoretically, at least, this appears to be the root of 
the apparent problem of female role conflict. 

However, it is very difficult to believe that a society could long 
endure with such a large proportion of its members continually caught 
in a dilemma of which role to play in the innumerable social situations 
of which life is made up; and that this dilemma-torn half be in 
charge of socializing the novice places the continuation of such a social 
order beyond our sociological comprehension. In other words, can 
life be so unstructured for females? Can frustration be continual 
rather than exceptional ? 

We have attempted to place the apparent problem of female 
role conflict as stated in the literature within a conceptual framework. 
That there exists, at first glance, a possibility of a lack of congruence 
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between internalized values and the normative system of roles for fe- 
males is admitted. That this disequilibrium, the cause of the apparent 
problem of role conflict, exists for females in a continuing social order 
without mechanisms to redress the balance between values and norms 
seems to be a theoretical impossibility. Such a proposal would be 
present for or not felt by most females to the extent to which we may 


have been led to believe. 


Mechanisms Functionin g to Redress the Imbalance 


It was mentioned earlier that a “pluralism” of goals was an im- 
plication of the paramount value system. Therefore, the hierarchical 
order of values, those criteria for choice between behavioral expectan- 
cies, is not rigidly defined. We might expect an undertone of role 
conflict in a society with such a value system. This is not to say that 
situations are unstructured for participants or that these people are not 
afforded gratifications by their behavior. But it does suggest that 
participants secure in a given status, committed to the behavioral 
expectancies of that status, and deriving the gratifications afforded by 
that status, may still, in some, measure, view the other fellow’s “grass 
as greener.” They can never be ¢hat sure that they are fulfilling their 
achievement potential; that they are as happy as they could be; that 
they are gaining the most important goals or doing what they really 
should be doing. 

If this suggestion has any validity at all, it certainly pertains to 
males as well as to females. . The possible vicarious gratifications 
afforded to women by the exploits of the demimonde heroines of 
historical novels or the career girl heroines of soap opera fame are no 
more an indication that the status of wife-mother is ungratifying and 
unclear for them than are the “ball and chain” gripes or the adventure- 
sports-war stories an indication that their husbands suffer from like 
equivalent to characterizing half of a society's members—the socializ- 
ing at that—as deviants. In other words, the lack of congruence 
between values and norms for such a large and significant portion of a 
population is possible, but not if this population is to be organized in 
a functioning society. The American society continues to function 
after all. Given the theoretical problem, it behooves the sociologist 
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to search for a theoretical solution; given the analytical possibility of 
widespread female role conflict, we must discover why it is either not 
frustrations and imprecision of definition. 

Even within the instrumental division of labor, while there are 
occupations in which there is a clear instrumental primacy, there are 
others in which the development and utilization of expressive skills are 
necessary for instrumental achievement (e.g., sales) and still others in 
which both the instrumental and expressive orientations continually 
compete for primacy (e.g., the arts). Obviously, there are mechan- 
isms by which males adapt expressive orientations to the universalistic- 
achievement value system, minimizing role conflict. So, there may be 
mechanisms which perform similar functions for females. 

This point may be further clarified by referring to the second im- 
plication of the paramount value system, presented earlier. While 
there is no collectivistic presumption in the paramount value system, 
it is presumed that females will perform within a collectivity—the 
family. However, males too, are required to achieve within a collectiv- 
ity—the bureaucracy—and they, too, must accept the social controls 
inherent in such participation. We are all familiar with male occupa- 
tional frustrations—‘‘griping’’ about “red tape,” one’s superior, “the 
system,” or one’s salary are usual topics of conversation. Yet, the 
economy continues to operate. To label male dreams about being 
one’s own boss is an understandable, usual expression of dissatisfac- 
tion; and to view female complaints of a similar nature as a matter of 
vitally intense role conflict seems to be inconsistent. 

Indeed, it is possible to view the female’s adaptation to some 
aspects of the modern American occupational system as somewhat 
easier than that of many males. First, females who enter those occupa- 
tions purveying immediate expressive gratification (e.g., art, entertain- 
ment) may be less likely to feel conflict over their role definition than 
are their male colleagues. Second, females who enter large-scale 
organizations may obtain greater gratification (there 7s collectivistic 
presumption for them) than males. Similar to the wife or mother 
role, the female’s contributory performances in the organization may 
be organized about facilitating the achievements of men with whom 
she becomes associated and collectivities (the department or the com- 
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pany) with which she becomes identified. The female functionaries 
in an organization have an opportunity to “mother” others to the en- 
hancement of the collectivity, be it an educational institution, welfare 
agency, government bureau, or department store personnel office. 
Similarly, the secretary, with sociologically appropriateness, may be 
named “‘office wife,” as might the laboratory or statistical assistant’ 

We have seen how the female’s expressive primacy may be adapted 
to the paramount value patterns within the occupational system. 
Adaptation is also possible within a familial context. This is partially 
accomplished by the wife-mother’s support* of the males who are per- 
forming in the instrumental division of labor and who achieve for her. 
The wife’s status will be largely determined by her husband’s achieve- 
ments, the sons’ achievements may be viewed as representative achieve- 
ments for the mother and her contribution of supportive attitudes may 
be organized about facilitating their achievements. She obtains public 
rewards and private gratifications as they implement the values. 

Furthermore, a woman may achieve recognition for herself on the 
basis of her distinctly expressive assets by becoming a community leader 
in providing welfare services or in becoming a patron of the arts. Or 
she may emphasize her distinctly feminine assets: attracting a hus- 
band, ‘‘keeping’’ him and/or being attractive to men generally. In so 
performing, she does not compete with her males, upon whose instru- 
mental effectiveness she depends for her status position (as they de- 
pend upon her for her supportive contribution). 


Interpreting the Empirical Evidence of Female Role Conflict 


Having made something of a case for the suggestion that the prob- 
lem of female role conflict is not as intense or widespread or as unique 
to females as we may have been led to believe, it still remains for us 
to explain the empirical findings which have been used to illustrate 
discussions of this problem. The responses used in these discussions 
are those of female college students Assuming that these data are 
valid, could it not be that the role conflict, admittedly present to some 
extent throughout the population, is especially intensified among 


college females? 
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Referring to the third implication of the paramount value system, 
presented earlier, a high degree of toleration of tentativeness and 
ambiguity is usually present. There are some normatively defined 
demand, these decisions of her. The college female may then be 
situations in which the participant recognizes the legitimate expectancy 
of making choices,’ but the usual expectancy is that this tentativeness 
and ambiguity will be tolerated by others. But, the college female is 
in a very unusual situation. She is of an age and in a position in which 
she may feel the pressures of making immediate and specific marital 
or occupational choices. She cannot decide in her own good time. To 
remain undecided is a decision itself and of no little significance. To 
withhold her decision from others is quite difficult since she recognizes 
the “right” of certain others (her parents, her suitors) to request, nay, 
placed in an exposed position, a rather rare circumstance in the society; 
and the role conflict, latent in all, manifested in her, is observed by 
researchers, if they happen to be studying college females or employed 
in colleges with females for students." As the college female is af- 
fectively involved with those very significant others who are requesting 
her choice, who are exposing her to a consciousness of role conflict, 
we may expect the dilemma to be an intensely emotional one for her. 
The researcher will dutifully record these data. 

It might be added that the intensity of the role conflict of college 
females, a result of status anxiety, may be abated by the relative status 
stability of a secure marriage or job. Then, aithough she may still 
suffer somewhat from the dilemmas of role conflict, it will be along 
with the rest of us. 

By placing the problem of female role conflict, as stated in the 
literature, within a conceptual framework and suggesting that it is a 
matter of a lack of congruence between internalized values and norma- 
tive role expectations, we have attempted to provide an alternative 
view of a much discussed topic in sociology. That is, after all, what 
a conceptual scheme is for. We suggested further that the problem, 
theoretically, at least, might not be as intense or as widespread or as 
unique to females as some have been led to believe. Operating within 


the same conceptual framework, we posited some mechanisms which 
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may function to restore the apparent disequilibrium and, in addition, 
suggested that, to the extent to which an imbalance remains, females 
share it with others in the population. 


Role Conflict, Structured Deviance, and Social Change. 


As a concluding note, we might point out that the implications 
of the paramount value system allow for a great range of “permissible” 
behaviors: what is right?” pluralism—who is to say so? individualism 
—then why are justifications necessary? tentativeness and ambiguity— 
these questions are not as easy to answer in American society 
as they are in some others. Indeed, it is from this permissible varia- 
tion in behavior that the undertone of role conflict derives. This same 
characteristic increases the probability of social change by increasing 
the possibility of structured deviance. For example, let us take the 
pattern of females achieving by emphasizing their feminine assets by 
being attractive to their husbands and to men generally. This pattern 
may function to repair the lack of congruence between values and norms 
for women, but it may be dysfunctional to the structure of the family, 
as it is presently constituted. The female may be motivated to antici- 
pate rewards for her behavior, gratifications of her need to be attrac- 
tive (ie., she may succeed in attracting!). Monogamous expectan- 
cies may thereby become less a matter of one spouse for a lifetime and 
more a matter of one spouse at a time. 

Let us go further along this line of speculation referring to the 
male this time. We mentioned earlier that (a) the American family 
is so structured as to afford expressive gratifications to the male with- 
out interfering with his occupational performance—in fact, it may aid 
his achievement—and (b) there are some occupations, sales or mediator 
occupations in which the expressive needs of other men must be 
instrumentally manipulated in order for the male to achieve. If we 
marry this male to the ‘‘attracting” female described above, (who a- 
chieves by manipulating the expressive needs of males and who other- 
wise gains status by the achievements of her husband, thereby motivat- 
ing her to abet his achievement), we may find a marital norm develop- 
ing in which there may be less sanction against, perhaps the expecta- 
tion of or even the rewarding of extramarital coquetry and then some. 
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Selective marital infidelity may even become an aspect of (successive) 
monogamous marriages. (Researchers might watch the suburban 
country club set for developments. ) 

Of course, this becomes an analysis of structured deviance. Adap- 
tive mechanisms which function to restore the relatively unstable con- 
gruence between paramount values and normative patterns may create 
deviant patterns dysfunctional to the structures of which they are a 
part. Unless additional mechanisms function to contain this deviance, 
the structures might be expected to change. If they do not, that too, 
needs explaining. Indeed, a study of patterned deviance is also one 
of social control and social change, traditional areas for sociological 
inquiry and, perhaps, more profitable than the pseudopsychology 
currently practiced by sociologists interested in these phenomena. 


The City College of New York Lawrence Podell 
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I 
WORLD SCENE 
POPULATION 


Reading a paper at a forum on “Resources for the Future,” 
Dr. George W. Beadle, head of California Institute of Technology's 
biology division and a leading geneticist and biochemist, pointed out 
that society would have to decide soon whether individuals should 
retain the right to say how many children they would have. ‘With 
present rates of population growth something will have to happen be- 
fore too many generations. . .. Can we go on indefinitely defending as 
a fundamental freedom the right of individuals to determine how many 
children they will bear, without regard to the biological or cultural 
consequences ?"’ He pointed out at the Washington meeting that man 
has learned how to direct the evolution of plants and animals to his 
own purposes and could apply this knowledge to direct his own evolu- 
tionary future. ‘‘But unless we were to do this with a great 
deal more wisdom than we have so far demonstrated, we would surely 
fail miserably if we tried.” A recent United Nations report estimated 
that the world population would increase from its present 2,600,000, 
000 to 6,250,000,000 by the year 2000. 


AFRICA 


I. Tom Mboya, General Secretary of the Kenya Federation of La- 
bor, writing in the April At/antic on “The African Revolution,” com- 
ments that ‘African involvement, participation, and benefits have 
varied according to the nature of the colonial system and particularly 
according to the presence or absence of white settlement in the 
territory. Where no white settlers exist, the African has been the sole 
producer of cash crops and has in a small way engaged in retail trade; 
although mining has in most cases been carried out by expatriate com- 
panies which have the capital, the technical skill, and the equipment 
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required. In areas without white settlement there has been a quick 
infusion of better farming methods and a broadbased transition from 
subsistence to exchange economy. There have also been gradual but 
increasing social stability and a better distribution of national income; 
and labor’s share in the economic benefits has grown. Saving has been 
possible because the individual African incomes are keeping pace with 
changes in national income. Cultural domination is slight, and the 
doors to skilled jobs and to administrative positions in the government 
are open to the Africans. There is less political tension, and the right 
of the African to political freedom is publicly acknowledged.” 

II. A March report of the American Committee on Africa com- 
ments on the crisis in the Central African Federation. A state of emer- 
gency has been proclaimed in Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia. 
The Nyasaland African Congress and the African National Con- 
gress in Southern Rhodesia have been proscribed. In Nyasaland 
it is estimated that scores have been killed and more than 
100 wounded in clashes with government troops. In addition, leaders 
of the Congress have been exiled or arrested, one of whom is Guy 
Clutton-Brock, a white agricultural adviser to St. Faith’s Mission Farm. 
These developments are but the fulfillment of a prophecy made by 
many when the Central African Federation was created in 1953 against 
the wishes of most of the Africans, particularly those in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The policy of “partnership” has not worked 
out, and Africans have looked upon the Federation simply as a means 
of extending European influence from Southern Rhodesia into the 
other two areas. Europeans completely dominate the southern part 
of the Federation where they represent 175,000 people out of a total 
population of 2,500,000. Northern Rhodesia has 65,000 whites out of 
2,200,000, while Nyasaland has only 7,000 Europeans in a population 
of 2,600,000. 

III. | George Shepherd, writing “Toward a Positive Program in 
Africa,” in the April Progressive, concluded that “The period of 
colonialism is past. A free and independent African is arising. It 
wants to remain in close friendly co-operation with the West, but it 
also expects to achieve the dignity of choosing its own values and so- 
cial systems. In Africa we will have more success if we build upon 


our genuine interests in providing conditions for a better life for as 
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many Africans as possible. In the last analysis, it is more important 
that African children go to school, that malaria and other killers are 
eliminated, and that new industries for earning higher incomes are 
created than that African states are committed to engage in mutual 


nuclear annihilation in the event of a third world war.” 


JAPAN 


For the 92 million people of Japan April 10 was like all the holi- 
days of history rolled into one. For on that date, in the inner sanctum 
shrine of the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, Crown Prince Akihito wed 
Michiko Shoda, the daughter of an industrialist flour miller, and thus 
broke the ancient tradition of the Japanese royal family; for it marked 
the first time in what is probably this oldest of all dynasties that a 
person from the nonnobility had been placed in the position to become 
Empress of Japan. Just as this marriage marked a tremendous mile- 
stone in the changing historical pattern of Japanese life, it also was in- 
dicative that the Rising Sun was again in the ascendency, moving 
forward and once again reaching out and participating in the wider 
world where it is again having friendly, co-operative association with the 
peoples of Asia, as well as Latin America (especially Mexico and Ar- 
gentina), and helping to make life in general better for millions in 
these areas through the material products it brings to these people in 
the form of trade, which in turn brings good will to Japan. 


CONFLICT OF CULTURES 


I. The February Jewish Labor Committee Outlook revealed that 
a “Memorandum of Outrage,” addressed to Soviet Deputy Premier 
Anastas I. Mikoyan was left on January 14 at the Soviet Union Nations 
Mission in New York by a Jewish labor delegation. The document 
cited examples of anti-Jewish abuses and propaganda by the Soviet 
Union’s past and current regimes. The Jewish Labor Committee, 
representing a half-million Jewish workers in the AFL-CIO and the 
70,000 families of the Workmen's Circle, had requested an audience 
with the Soviet leader, but were denied this opportunity by the Rus- 
sian Embassy. In reply to this event, Mr. Mikoyan, at a press con- 
ference at the United Nations, said that he saw “nothing labor’’ about 
the memorandum or its authors. 
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II. The February In the Common Cause, of the National Com: 
munity Relations Advisory Council, commenting on Jewish relattons 
with other groups, pointed out: ‘“The always existing relationships 
of the Jewish community with non-Jewish groups and organizations 
should be systematically cultivated on a continuing basis—not on an 
emergency or special occasion basis—so that there may be continual 
co-operation on problems of mutual concern. Disagreements between 
the Jewish community and other groups in the general community on 
particular issues are not necessarily injurious to Jewish status or to 
Jewish community relations. They should not be shunned for fear of 
adverse effect, but examined frankly and openly with other groups. 


II]. | The March (vol. 16, No. 1) Committee Reporter, of the 
American Jewish Committee, reported as follows: On February 20, 
the Committee’s European Office reported that for the first time in 11 
years the Soviet Union will publish books in the Yiddish language. 
The decision to permit some publications in Yiddish appears to be a 
direct outcome of the recent visit to the United States of Anastas I. 
Mikoyan. The latter told ranking Communists that the people abroad 
did not accept his explanation that Russian Jews were thorouglily as- 
similated, and therefore had no desire for the publication of Yiddish 
literature. Therefore, the issuance of some of the works of Sholem 
Aleichem in the Yiddish language was decided upon. The Christian 
Science Monitor, of February 24, following up this report said: “That 
this initiative has been taken for foreign consumption, seems to be 
indicated by the fact that the Soviets apparently have no intention of 
following it up by publishing works of contemporary Russian Jewish 
writers.” 


IV. Sister Mary Emil, of the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, told an audience in March at the annual Archdiocesan Teachers 
Institute meeting in New York that Catholic High School teachers must 
prepare their students for oblique attacks on their religious precepts. 
She said: “I would like to suggest that the main attack on our ideas 
and values in the secular university today is not in the area of religion 
at all, but in the field of philosophy.” Naturalism, relativism, prag- 
matism, and scientific humanism are the “philosophies that shoot 
through the curriculum.” She stated that they permeate the social 
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sciences and education, appear frequently in the interpretation of history 
and literature and crop up “boldly” in the prefaces to modern texts on 
physics and mathematics. 


V. In the April issue of The Atlantic, K. A. Busia of Ghana, 
writing on the conflict of cultures, reports that “in the encounter be- 
tween peoples there is an interchange of experience, and folkways 
change. In spite of the superiority of Europe in science and techno- 
logy, Europeans have changed in response to the encounter with Africa. 
West African communities are already evolving cultures that testify 
both to their encounter with Europe and America and to their own 
genius and heritage. Under conditions of favorable opportunity and 
freedom, the process of growth and social change will continue with- 
out friction.” 


VI. George V. Allen, Director of the United States Information 
Agency, told a People-to-People conference in Washington last 
March that there is need for more understanding and less patronizing 
by Americans who want to get along with foreigners. Talk by 
United States citizens about “the American way of life”’ is likely to ‘‘get 
people’s backs up.” He pointed out that the Greeks more than 2500 
years ago brought democracy into being, and many other nations are 
just as attached as Americans to its concepts. The purpose of the 
USIA, he said, was not to “sell the United States abroad’; rather, it is 
trying to ‘‘build international understanding,” which is quite a different 
purpose. 

VI. At the cornerstone laying of the American Jewish Committee's 
new Institute of Human Relations in New York City, Senator Jacob 
K. Javits, said, on April 19, “The urgent requirements of national se- 
curity” in America demand ‘‘a massive research and action program” 
on the causes of intergroup problems and their possible cures. He 
felt that the Federal Government ought to mobilize all possible re- 


sources in the technical, scientific, educational, and practical areas, in 
an effort to reduce intergroup tensions; for the increasing importance 
of the nonwhite populations in Asia and Africa ‘places our domestic 
group relations in a perspective entirely different from that of just two 
decades ago.” ‘The internaticnal position of America will be jeop- 
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ardized unless there is found a solution to the serious intergroup 
relations problems in the United States. 


COLD WAR 


In a recent publication of Promoting Enduring Peace, Inc., of 
West Haven, Connecticut, Dr. Jerome D. Frank, writing on ‘“The Great 
Antagonism,” says: “All social behavior tends to elicit corresponding 
behavior from the person toward whom it is directed. Friendliness 
begets a friendly response, hostility a hostile one.’ The psychiatrist 
continues: “The same kind of mechanism operates at the level of 
societies. Russia and the United States each claim to base their foreign 
policy on the premise that the other would attack if it dared, and so each 
behaves in such a way as to make an attack increasingly likely. As 
General Douglas MacArthur pointed out in a speech to the American 
Legion in 1955, present tensions are ‘kept alive by two great illusions. 
The one, a complete belief on the part of the Soviet world that the 
capitalist powers are preparing to attack it; that sooner or later we 
intend to strike. And the other, a complete belief on the part of the 
capitalist countries that the Soviets are preparing to attack us. Both 
are wrong. Each side, so far as the masses are concerned, is equally 
desirous of peace. For either side, war with the other would mean 
nothing but disaster. Both equally dread it. But the constant accelera- 
tion of preparation may well without specific intent, ultimately produce 
a spontaneous combustion.’ The mutual expectance of Russia and the 
United States that the other plans to attack leads each to negotiate to 
gain a supposed advantage, intensifying the mutual distrust. Russia 
wanted to ban atomic weapons when we alone had them; we want to 
ban outer space as an area of conflict now that Russia seems to be ahead 
in this field. We ring Russia with bomber and missle bases, she 
treacherously crushes Hungary and develops ICBM’s, each thereby 
strengthening the other's fear of attack and increasing the proba- 
bility that it will occur.” He goes on to say: “If we and Rus- 
sia can break away from the stereotype of each other as the 
enemy, we may be able to reach an agreement to stop testing nuclear 
weapons with an arrangement for mutual inspection. Regardless of its 
effect on nuclear armaments, such an agreement, if it worked, would be 


of the utmost psychological importance. For it would be the first, and 
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therefore the most crucial step toward the establishment of mutual con- 
fidence.” 
GOVERNMENT 


One of the themes being advanced by new leaders in the formerly 
colonial areas of Africa and Asia is that the West should not expect 
them to adopt zn toto institutions and practices common to the Western 
world. This position was highlighted in April when Prime Minister 
S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike of Ceylon, speaking in his capital, Colombo, 
said the British system of government used in independent Ceylon since 
1947 made a dictatorship of the party that obtained a majority at elec- 
tions, and denied the Opposition any important voice in the conduct of 
affairs. He contended the system gave the Cabinet a dictatorship over 
the government and there was within the Cabinet a dictatorship of a 
small inner cabinet. He felt that the British two-party system was not 
suited to countries, like his own, where political parties were divided 
on race and religion as well as political and economic considerations. 
He cited Burma and Indonesia as examples of countries where the 
weakening of the party system had led to the establishment of what he 
called ‘‘some form of military dictatorship.” Mr. Bandaranaike asserted 
that the pre-1947 form of government in Ceylon, using the executive 
committee system, especially when it combined with a referendum, pro- 
vided a broader and more suitable base for the principle of democracy in 
Ceylon. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


At a conference on “The Status of Women Around the World,” 
under the joint sponsorship of the American Association for the United 
Nations in the Capital Area and the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women announced plans for holding a seminar this year in 
Africa and one in Asia in 1960. The purpose of the seminar, according 
to the April meeting announcement, is to educate women to use their 
political rights by participating fully in public life. Mrs. Lorena B. 
Hahn, the United States delegate to the United Nations Commission, 
expressed concern that there had never been an African woman member 


of the Commission on the Status of Women since it was created in 1946. 
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The body was established because of the widespread discrimination 
against women. Its purpose is to bring together women of all nations 
who might discuss common problems and recommend to several govern- 
ments legislation to wipe out such discrimination in their own countries. 

Concerning political rights, the meeting brought out that prior to 
World War I only four countries permitted women to vote. By 1950 
they could vote in sixty-five countries. A Convention was adopted in the 
United Nations in 1952 which would grant and protect women’s rights 
on a world-wide basis. This convention has now been conceded to by 
31 nations. So far as is known, there are eleven countries where women 
cannot vote or be elected to public office; and in the Sudan, women are 
eligible for election to office but are not allowed to vote. 


Other matters touched upon at this Washington, D. C. meeting: 
Miss Minerva Bernardino, of the Domincan Republic, spoke out against 
polygamy which still exists in many places. She said that education 
would go a long ways toward eradicating certain customs and traditions 
that have impact on this practice and that the United Nations is urging 
all governments to see that women are treated as human beings. 

Dr. Maria U. Manas of Cuba commented that her major concern 
is that of nationality of married women. Some countries have laws 
that if a woman marries an alien she loses her nationality. She cannot 
take on her husband’s nationality and soon finds herself a “woman 
without a country.” 

Begum Shireen Aziz Ahmed of Pakistan advocated more education 
for women of the world. In some countries even where educational 
opportunities are said to exist, if a preference must be made because of 
a family’s economic status, the male children are given the opportunity 
over those of female children. She went on to point out that “no 
equality can be achieved until women can achieve in the economic field’; 
and women ought to try and expand their careers beyond the tradi- 
tional ones of teaching, nursing, and social work. The United Nations 
Commission is urging governments to set an equal pay scale for equal 
work, to give attention to special benefits for women, and to set a 


universal retirement age. Schools must pay more attention to voca- 


tional guidance, and women should be kept informed on job opportuni- 
ties. 
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II 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
LEADERSHIP 


I. Speaking of “Top Leadership, U.S.A.,” Floyd Hunter says 
in the March, 1959 Prod: “There are maybe two or three hundred peo- 
ple in the country who represent a kind of leadership pool or potential 
from which leaders for the promotion of the ‘axing’ of any given proj- 
ect may be drawn. . . . Some of them are known by things, all have read 
about them. Others, some of the most powerful, may not be so well 
known to the public. A lot of what these men ‘do’ is related to sym- 
bol manipulation.... The development of specific policies, the pro- 
motion of issues, and the resolution of political conflicts can be traced 
fairly easily; and I find that in one way or another most policies of 
national stature or merit find their way to one or another set of leaders 
of a relatively stable power structure of public avd private politicians 
operating as yea or nay sayers in the nation for the nation.” Among 
these leaders he mentions: J. D. Zellerbach in California; Crawford 
H. Greenwalt of DuPont in Delaware; Eisenhower and Senator Byrd 
in Washington; Clarence B. Randall of Inland Steel for Illinois; Van- 
nevar Bush of M.I.T. in Massachusetts; Henry Ford II of Michigan; 
General Mills’ Harry A. Bullis from Minnesota; Harry S. Truman in 
Missouri; Carrol M. Shanks of Prudential Insurance Co. in New. 
Jersey; Cardinal Spellman from New York City; Robert M. Hanes of 
Wachovia Bank for North Carolina; Charles R. Hook of Armco Steel 
Corporation of Ohio; Benjamin F. Fairless of U. S. Steel for Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby of Texas; and Walter J. Kohler, 
Jr., of the Vollrath Co. of Wisconsin. 

II. In ‘Sources of Responsibility in Democracy,” Prod, March, 
1959, Frank H. Knight, of the University of Chicago, says: “The 
prior and really primary task of democratic political machinery is to 
organize discussion and so to establish the requisite agreement as to 
what the law ought to be—what changes ought to be made. It then 
publicly registers the result usually in terms of general and rather 
vague objectives, leaving details to the discretion of the sequence of 
social agents who make and apply the stated laws. Such responsible 
discretion involves partly a factual judgment of what the public de- 
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mands (or will ‘stand for’), partly an ethical judgment on what is 
really better or worse for the society.” 


EDUCATION 


I. At a meeting of the Association of American Colleges in Kansas 
City, Dr. George Boas of the Johns Hopkins University, held that 
American education had failed to provide for inquiring and inventive 
minds. “You will not have excellence if a man does not feel free to 
ask any question whatsoever whether it impinges upon vested scientif- 
ic authority or on theology or politics. You will not have excellence 
if a student is made to feel that he no longer belongs to the group, 
once he spends more time in the library than on the football field.” 
Dr. Boas went on to say that the inquiring student was bound to be 
regarded as a troublemaker by his high school or college teacher. But 
it should be noted that through history it has been the troublemakers 
who think, do, and achieve. ‘“‘It is a tradition, not only in our schools 
but in our culture as a whole, that the common man, the average 
citizen, the good mixer, the anti-intellectual, the middle brow, is our 
ideal.” 

II. At the February meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City, Dr. Alvin E. Eurich of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, said that the nation’s schools must be 
altered. The pattern of one teacher to twenty-five students must be 
broken in favor of flexible classes, ranging possibly from 10 or 15 to 
500 or more. Doing this will permit the maximum use of teachers. 
In opposition, Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, of the University of Kentucky's 
College of Education, replied that studies demonstrated that small 
classes permitted more individual attention and thus ensures that all 
students learned. Dr. Eurich commented that studies showed also 
that students can learn many things in extremely large as well as in 
small classes; but in any case the small discussion groups handled by 
other teachers would be a part of large class structures. 

Il. President Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College, writing 
on the ‘College President—Idea Man or Money Man?” in the April 


12 issue of The New York Times Magazine, says that instead of being 
an intellectual leader he once was, a college president today is forced by 
pressures to become largely a fund-raiser, to education’s loss. “The 
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college president of previous generations was an educator, a scholar, 
often a clergyman, a teacher—a man who symbolized as well as ad- 
ministered a community of scholars. He read a great deal, he spoke 
often to his students and faculty, at chapel, at daily or weekly college 
assemblies, on questions of moral and intellectual substance. He ex- 
pressed in his person and in his daily work the results of learning and 
the experience of serious thought. At his best he was both a man of 
thought and a man of action, one who devoted himself to making real 
the life of the mind. 

“The college president of the second half of this century is not 
this. He is called upon to administer an organization that directs, 
among other things, a real estate development, a public relations pro- 
gram, a fund-raising and financial apparatus, and a community rang- 
ing from 500 to 40,000 in size lodged in a chain of small hotels. He 
is more like the mayor of a small town than an intellectual leader; 
more like the executive of a business corporation than an educator. 
Money is what he talks about, while bankers, politicians, and indus- 
trialists have the privilege of talking about education. 

“The underlying causes of this shift in the character of the college 
presidency are dangerous to American society. They are dangerous 
because they force education and its leaders to concern themselves 
with organizing and administering academic manpower rather than 
with improving the quality of education. ‘The dilemma is,’ says one 
commentator, ‘unless an institution is run by a learned man, you may 
be left with an institution and no learning.’ ” 

IV. On the school desegregation front, the April issue of Southern 
School News reported as follows: School superintendents from 13 
states agreed on five common factors in reporting a wide variety of 
desegregation experiences to the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights which met in Nashville, Tennessee in March. Some of them, 
such as Dr. Carl F. Hansen of Washington, D.C., preferred total, 
immediate desegregation of their school systems to any gradual plan. 
Others, such as Dr. Hugh Bryan of Leavenworth, Kansas, and W. H 
Oliver of Nashville, said a gradual plan is best. All agreed, however, 
that each community is different and must find its own solutions to 
its school problems. The common factors found in two days of Com- 
mission hearings revealed that the press, radio, and television bear 
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an unsually heavy responsibility in segregation-desegregation. Negro 
students on the whole lag behind white students in academic achieve- 
ment at the same age or grade level. Some systems found Negro 
students do better atter desegregation; others that they do better if 
left in all-Negro schools. Some degree of option by parents for free 
transfer from one school to another is a feature of almost all desegre- 
gation plans. In most systems there has been little or no integregation 
of teachers, and Negro teachers have thrown out of work in some 
places by desegregation. School desegregation is inescapably tied up 
with other education problems on the one hand, and with segregation- 
desegregation in other areas, on the other hand. The count of 
desegregated school districts remains at 801 of 2890 biracial districts 
in Southern and Border States. 

V. At the thirty-third annual conference of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, which met in March in New York City, President Hugh 
Borton, of Haverford College, warned against overspecialization in 
science and mathematics. He asked, “Is it not the responsibility of 
our colleges and universities to keep youths exposed to several dis- 
ciplines while becoming proficient in one and thus prevent them from 
receiving one-sided training?” In other words, he continued, “Would 
it not be preferable to substitute for a third year of science a new course 
on the social and moral issues created by the advances of modern 
science? Should not such a course become an important preparatory 
course for studies in the humanities in college, just as a social science 
course is a prerequisite for the social sciences later? 

VI. — The consensus of speakers at a conference of the Child Study 
Association in March was that today’s child faces a future of continued 
conflict and ever-increasing change. To help him live with some 
comfort in such a world—and perhaps even to survive—parents must 
foster in him courage, creativity, and the ability to change. Dr. Weston 
LaBarre of Duke University said, ‘“We should teach our children how 
to be adult in the very process of trying to be adult ourselves.” Attempt- 
ing to dictate children’s values and impose beliefs upon them is useless 
in the light of today’s conditions was the opinion of Dr. Barbara Biber 
of the Bank Street College of Education. Parents can help their child- 
ren by ‘standing affirmatively in the face of the shocks of our times.” 
VII. John W. Gardner, President of the Carnegie Corporation of 
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New York, writing in his Annual Report for 1958 (issued this spring), 
and speaking under the title, “The Servant of Ail Our Purposes, ” 
has this to say: ‘‘Events on the international scene have forced a 
searching re-examination of American education. Although that 
re-examination has involved all kinds of nonsense and false assump- 
tions, it is responsive to at least one sound conviction—the conviction 
that education underlies our strength and vigor and forward movement 
as a society. 

“Most Americans honor education; few understand its larger pur- 
poses. Our thinking about the aims of education has too often been 
shallow, constricted, and lacking in reach or perspective. Our educa- 
tional purposes must be seen in the broader framework of our con- 
victions concerning the worth of the individual and the importance 
of individual fulfillment. It is now time to insist that this larger 
framework be universally explored and understood. ... What we must 
reach for is a conception of perpetual self-discovery, perpetual re- 
shaping to realize one’s goals, to realize one’s best self, to be the 
person one could be.... 

“America’s greatness has been the greatness of a free people who 
shared certain moral commitments. Freedom without moral com- 
mitment is aimless and promptly self-destructive. It is an ironic fact 
that as individuals in our society have moved toward conformity in 
their outward behavior, they have moved away from any sense of 
deeply shared purposes. We must restore both a vigorous sense of 
individuality and a sense of shared purposes. Either without the other 
leads to consequences abhorrent to us. 

“In our society today, large numbers of young people never ful- 
fill their potentialities. Their environment may not be such as to 
stimulate such fulfillment, or it may actually be such as to stunt 
growth. The family trapped in poverty and ignorance can only 
rarely provide the stimulus necessary to individual growth. The 
neighborhood in which delinquency and social disintegration are uni- 
versal conditions cannot create an atmosphere in which educational 
values hold a commanding place. In such surroundings, the process 
by which talents are blighted begins long before kindergarten and sur- 
vives long afterward. Under conditions of severe social and economic 
deprivation in the family and neighborhood, the school may have 
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little leverage in releasing individual potentialities. This is the prob- 
lem facing a high percentage of Negro children not only in the South 
but in the northern city slums. 

“The fact that large numbers of American boys and girls fail to 
attain their full development must weigh heavily on our national con- 
science. And it is not simply a loss to the individual. At a time when 
the nation must make the most of its human resources, it is unthinkable 
that we should resign ourselves to this waste of potentialities. Recent 
events have taught us with sledge hammer effectiveness the lesson we 
should have learned from our own tradition—that our strength, crea- 
tivity, and further growth as a society depend upon our capacity to 
develop the talents and potentialities of our people. 

“Any adequate attack in this problem will reach far beyond formal 
educational institutions. It will involve not only the school but the 
home, the church, the playground, and all of the other institutions 
which shape the individual. The child welfare society, the adoption 
service, the foundlings’ home, hospitals and clinics—all play their part. 
And so do slum clearance projects and social welfare programs that 
seek to create the kind of family and neighborhood environment which 
fosters normal growth.... 

“It is a concern for both the individual and for the nation that 
moves the commencement speaker. Perhaps many will always fall 
into ruts. Perhaps many will always let their talents go to waste. 
But the waste now exists on such a massive scale that sensible people 
cannot believe that it is all inevitable. 

“Unfortunately the conception of individual fulfillment and life- 
long learning which animates the commencement speaker finds no 
adequate reflection in our social institutions. For too long have we 
paid pious lip service to the idea and trifled with it in practice. Like 
those who confine their religion to Sunday and forget it the rest of the 
week, we have segregated the idea of individual fulfillment into one 
compartment of our national life, and neglected it elsewhere. If we 
believe what we profess concerning the worth of the individual, then 
the idea of individual fulfillment within a framework of moral pur- 
pose must become our deepest concern, our national preoccupation, 


our passion, our obsession. 
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“Aside from our formal educational system there is little evidence 
of any such preoccupation. Some religious groups are doing excellent 
work. Our libraries and museums are a legitimate source of pride. 
Adult education programs have become increasingly effective. Cer- 
tain of our organizations concerned with social welfare and with men- 
tal health play a profoundly important role. 

“But what about moving pictures, radio, and television, with their 
great possibilities for contributing to the growth of the individual? 
It would be fair to say that these possibilities have not dominated the 
imagination of the men who control these media. On the contrary, 
these media have all too often permitted the triumph of cupidity over 
every educational value. What about newspapers and magazines, with 
their obvious potentialities for furthering the intellectual and moral 
growth of the individual? At best a small fraction of the publishers 
accepts such a responsibility. Book publishers are less vulnerable to 
criticism, but they are not without fault. 

“Serious pursuit of the goal of individual fulfillment will carry 
us even further afield. Unions, lodges, professional organizations, 
and social clubs can all contribute importantly to individual growth 
and learning if they are so inclined. Only sporadically have they been 
so inclined. There are innumerable opportunities open to the em- 
ployer who is willing to acknowledge his responsibility for furthering 
the individual development of men and women in his employ. Some 
forward-looking companies have made a highly significant beginning 
in accepting that responsibility. 

“What we are suggesting is that every institution in our society 
should contribute to the fulfillment of the individual. Every institu- 
tion must, of course, have its own purposes and preoccupations, but 
over and above everything else that it does, it should be prepared to 
answer this question posed by society: “What is the institution doing 
to foster the development of the individuals within it?’ 

‘Now obviously the primary responsibility for learning and growth 
must rest with the individual. We can reshape the environment to 
remove obstacles or provide stimuli to growth, but in the last analysis, 
the individual must foster his own development. Every professor has 
observed what Lounsbury once described as ‘the infinite capacity of 
the undergraduate mind to resist the intrusion of knowledge.’ At 
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any age, the chief resource must be the individual’s own interest, drive, 
and enthusiasm for self-fulfillment. 

“Even in this he may be helped. He may be helped to raise his 
sights and to recognize his own abilities. And he may be assisted in 
the development of values which will give meaning and direction to 
his own fulfillment. Happiness, despite popular notions to the con- 
trary, is not best conceived as a vegetative state in which all one’s 
wishes are satisfied and all one’s hopes fulfilled. For most human 
beings, happiness is more surely found in striving toward meaningful 
goals. There is no more lasting service to a young person than assist- 
ance to him in the development of such meaningful goals. 

“Now what does all of this mean? It means that we should very 
greatly enlarge our ways of thinking about education. We should be 
painting a vastly greater mural on a vastly more spacious wall. What 
we are trying to do is nothing less than to build a greater and more 
creative civilization. We propose that the American people accept as 
a universal task the fostering of individual development within a frame- 
work of rational and moral values. We propose that they accept as an 
all-encompassing goal the furtherance of individual growth and learn- 
ing at every age, in every significant situation, in every conceivable way. 
By doing so we shall keep faith with our ideal of individual fulfill- 
ment and at the same time ensure our continued strength and creativity 
as a society. 

“If we accept this concern for individual fulfillment as authentic 
national preoccupation, the schools and colleges will then be the heart 
of a national endeavor. They will be committed to the furthering of 
a national objective and not—as they now often find themselves— 
swimming upstream against the interests of a public that thinks every- 
thing else more urgent. The schools and colleges will be greatly 
strengthened if their task is undergirded by such a powerful public 
conception of the goal to be sought. 

‘And both schools and colleges will be faced with a challenge 
beyond anything they have yet experienced. We have said that much 
will depend upon the individual’s attitude toward learning and to- 
ward his own growth. This defines the task of the schools and 
colleges. | Above all they must equip him for a never-ending 
process of learning; they must gird his mind and spirit for the 
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constant reshaping and re-examination of himself. They cannot con- 
tent themselves with the time-honored process of stutting students 
like sausages or even the possibly more acceptable process ot training 
them like seals. It is the sacred obligation of the schools and colleges 
to instill in their students the attitudes toward growth and learning 
and creativity which will in turn shape the society. Wéith other insti- 
tutions at work on other parts of this task, the schools and colleges 
must of course give particular attention to the intellectual aspects of 
growth. This is uniquely their responsibility. 

“If we accept without reservation these implications of our tradi- 
tional beliefs concerning individual fulfillment, we shall have en- 
shrined a highly significant purpose at the heart of our national life— 
a purpose that will lift all American education to a new level of mean- 
ing. We shall have strengthened American education—and therefore 
the nation—in precisely that respect in which it differs most profoundly 
from the Soviet model. We shall have enhanced precisely that quality 
which the U.S.S.R. can least easily imitate. Indeed, we shall have 
accepted a commitment which promises pervasive consequences for our 
way of thinking about the purpose of democratic institutions and the 
purpose of individual striving. Nothing but good can come from such 
a commitment.” 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The January-February issue of American Unity, reporting on its 
section, “The Panel of Americans: a Nationwide Program in Integroup 
Education,” carried this report of one of the panelists: “My name is 
Eleanor Ellis. I am a senior at UCLA majoring in sociology and 
looking forward eagerly to June and graduation. In California I can 
refer to myself as a native daughter since I have lived there all of my 
21 years. In the process of attaining this advanced age, I, like every- 
one else I know, went through measles and mumps, high school crushes, 
and the terrors of my first date. I like football games, chocolate 
sundaes, and Friday night movies. Someday I plan to teach sociology 
and, at some even more far-off date, to marry and have three children. 
I have one thing which I sometimes think is a handicap—my father is 
a minister and I am one of that group known as ‘preachers’ kids.’ When 
my friends aren’t expecting me to develop wings, they are looking to 
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see whether the adage, ‘Ministers’ children are always bad,’ is true of 
me.... Probably the one thing which bothers me most is that people 
have to ask what I as a Negro want. It is so evident to me that what 
I want and what every intelligent Negro wants is just what every other 
American wants—the right to worship God in the manner he has led 
me to desire, the right to exercise the privileges and responsibilities 
of citizenship, the right to work for a good education, and to earn a 
living in the occupation of my choosing. These are the things that 
I want first as a human being, as an American, and only incidentally 
as a Negro. 

“Since I have been in college I have had the opportunity to meet 
and know several foreign students. Invariably when they think they 
know me well enough, they ask me about what they call the ‘Negro 
Problem.’ All in capital letters. I tell them that at one time the problem 
of the Negro was unique and made up of many separate problems, 
most of them covered by courses in economics, sociology, and psycho- 
logy. As the separate parts of the problem are solved, the Negro 
becomes more and more an integrated part of the American scene. 
Difficulties of segregation in jobs, housing, and education are wrapped 
up in the general problem of improving the skills, creating better 
schools, expanding the national economy in order that every American 
can enjoy an ever-increasing standard of living—so that all the people 
regardless of race or creed will be able to enjoy a better life because 
all of us are working for the betterment of all. 

“But the concern of my foreign friends is important for us to 
take into consideration. Less than half of the world’s population is 
white. As the world grows smaller, what goes on in one country 
affects the thinking of millions of people elsewhere. This America 
we love so much is the great defender of freedom, the last strong 
bulwark against totalitarianism. The manner in which we solve our 
problems will affect our relationship with many countries which can 
and should look to us for leadership. I have faith in our ability to 
provide this leadership because I believe in the ultimate justice of a 
people who base their national life on a faith in God and the strength 
of the democratic principle. 

‘And yet, because I am just as much a Negro as I am an American, 
I must, even more than other Americans, constantly re-evaluate what 
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I am and what I have to contribute; and along with many others of my 
race, I say constantly, if I am disliked because I am unclean, I can 
cleanse myself; if I am disliked because I am ignorant, I can educate 
myself. But if I am disliked because of my color, I can only take the 
matter to God who made me what I am—with a mind that wants to 
know, a spirit that seeks to walk upright in freedom, and a heart which 
craves understanding.” 


HOUSING 


I. “They Too Are Our Neighbors,” says a piece in the Spring, 
1959, American Friends Service Committee Bulletin. “About 27 
million people, nearly one-sixth of the nation’s citizens, are restricted 
in some degree in their choice of a neighborhood to live in. Among 
them are Negroes, Orientals, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Jews, 
and American Indians.” These facts come from a three-year study of 
racial discrimination in housing by the Commission on Race and Hous- 
ing. This independent group of 17 included leaders in building and 
banking, as well as major publishers, lawyers, and social scientists. 
“Housing is the one commodity on the American market that Negroes 
and persons belonging to certain other ethnic minorities cannot purchase 
freely.” 

II. The March Newsletter of the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination reveals that a recent survey by it indicated that 
as regards housing, several Negroes recruited for professional jobs in 
New York State had to give up these positions because they were un- 
able to secure housing. The study indicated that the Negro home- 
seeker averaged 45 contacts in his hunt for a house, and that often 
when he was accepted it was unsatisfactory. The experiences of these 
individuals pointed up the widespread discrimination by property 
owners and real estate agents who, in most cases, avoided reference to 
the applicant's race; advising, for example, that the place was no longer 
vacant, although ‘For Rent” signs were still up. In efforts to solve 
the situation SCAD staff members met with state and local realty 
people and distributed the study to them and discussed ways in which 
to educate real estate people to stop this undemocratic practice. 


III. | ACTION (American Council to Improve our Neighborhood) 
announced a five-year program to assist local organizations in rebuild- 
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ing American cities, the expanded program to begin with a national 
conference on the American City in Newark beginning May 4. One 
of its directors, Ferdinand Kramer, a Chicago mortgage banker and 
developer, said, ‘Up to now we have used the shotgun approach to 
alert business leaders that all is not right in our cities. Now, we will 
take specific and varied problems, and direct manpower and trained 
leadership towards working out solutions.” 
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Adolescence and the Conflict of Generations. Gerald H. J. Pearson. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1958. 


Dr. Pearson is a committed advocate and practitioner of classic 
psychoanalysis; and this excellent book must be read in the light of 
that fact. He himself wishes it to be so read. He states at the out- 
set that, so far as he is concerned, ‘the intrapsychic conflicts that 
Freud discovered are universal...."’ To be sure, “the American 
adult’s uncertainty about values and ideals’’ poses to the American 
adolescent problems different from those posed “in a culture where 
adult values and ideals are static and immutable....” Problems that 
vary from culture to culture are, however, taken to be superficial as 
compared with those that are universally embedded in the human 
pattern of growth and, more explicitly, in the conflict between genera- 
tions. Dr. Pearson’s unqualified acceptance of psychoanalysis as the 
method by which intrapsychic conflicts may be brought to light and 
rendered negotiable gives to his book a singular unity: a unity not 
to be found in books authored by exponents and practitioners of ec+ 
lecticism. 

Because I have the most profound respect for the integrity of his 
approach and for his wish to make clear where he stands in theory and 
practice, I feel that I owe it to him-and to the readers of this re- 
view - to state with equal honesty that I am not myself prepared to 
give to psychoanalysis any such unqualified acceptance. There are 
certain points in this book where I feel - as I always feel in the pre- 
sence of simon-pure psychoanalysis - that the author and I in his com- 
pany have strayed beyond the area of facts arrived at by Freudian 
methods and into the area of Freudian mythology. But such points 
are very few. I speak of them not to warn away from the book any 
reader who may be as skeptical as myself but, rather, to urge him to 
work his way right through it from beginning to end and by no means 


to be turned aside by his discovery in the first few pages that Dr. 
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Pearson is an uncompromising Freudian who wants no traffic either 
with electic methods or with alternative analyses of our human pre- 
dicament. For, on balance, this is one of the most clarifying, stimula- 
ting, humbling and deeply compassionate books in the literature of 
psychology. I do not see how any thoughtful person could read it 
through without emerging from the experience a little safer to have 
around in a baffling and baffled world; a little more ready to handle 
with deft tenderness the sensitive stuff that is human nature strug- 
gling to grow. 

This book is by no means just one more study of the adolescent. 
It is a different kind of study-and in this difference lies our urgent 
need for it. It turns our attention from the perplexed teen-ager to 
the adult who is perplexed about him and whose perplexity and im- 
patience often stem less from the overt behavior of the young person 
than from repressed emotions within himself—these being a hang-over 
from the unnegotiated stresses and strains of his own adolescence. If hu- 
man relationships operated wholly on the level of the conscious and 
rational, Dr. Pearson indicates, adults should have a ready-made under- 
standing of their teen-age children; for they themselves were teen-agers 
not too long ago. Such understanding is blocked, however, by what is 
unconscious and irrational: namely, our acute distaste for what re- 
awakens in us profoundly disturbing emotions which we are determined 
to believe we never have felt. Our young people, in brief, are too 
much like us as we were at their problem-ridden stage of development 
for us easily to tolerate their behaviors. een: Oe 

Dr. Pearson’s book can be added to the many fine books that say 
to us, “Know the adolescent.” But also it adds a Socratic imperative 
which might be stated thus: ‘Know yourself - your adult self- in 
terms of the residue of unresolved conflicts left in you by your own 
adolescence; for by such knowledge you may arrive at a point where 
you can enter courteously into the frame of reference of those who are 
still young.” 

I could wish that every reader of this review would become also 
a thoughtful reader of Adolescence and the Conflict of Generations 
-—and this regardless of the generation to which he may belong. The 
book is good for both the young and the once young. 
Emotional Problems and Adolescents. J. Russell Gallagher and 
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Herbert J. Harris. New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
The Gang. A Study in Adolescent Behavior. Herbert Bloch and 

Arthur Niederhoffer. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 

Scientific psychology must still be rated as a newcomer on the 
human scene. There are men now alive whose years span over its 
entire development. It was not until 1879 that William Wundt, 
commonly credited with being the father of experimental psychology, 
established his famous laboratory in Liepzig. And even such turn- 
of-the-century figures as William James and G. Stanley Hall were 
pioneering in a field which had not yet conclusively proved its right 
to be more than a branch of philosophy. When we set over against 
its youth the extent to which psychology now influences our thought 
and practice, we scarcely know whether to say that this science has 
matured with amazing swiftness or to say that it is remarkably pre- 
cocious. Certainly, through the years, there have been among its 
theories and recommended procedures many that have argued its brash 
precocity; not its calm maturing. 

The two books, however, which are here being considered—-each 
of them authored by two well-trained men of long experience and 
dedicated insight—strongly encourage the opposite judgment. The 
very fact that such books as these are now “typical” products ot psycho- 
logy speaks very well indeed for the maturing of the science. These 
are both good books—and I use the word ‘‘good”’ advisedly. They 
are, in the first place, products of good craftsmanship. They are 
well organized and well written. They say what is to be said with 
economy and clarity. But in a second and more important sense, also, 
they are good books. In each of them there is evident the will ‘‘to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly” with that complex entity 
which is the young human being. In each instance, the authors give 


an informed portrait of the teen-ager as a chronological type. But 
their generalizations do not become dogmas; and they are constantly 
coupled with a will to understand the teen-ager as an individual. 

If the authors speak with the legitimate confidence that comes 
from training and experience, they also speak with the tentativeness 
of the mature: that tentativeness which comes from being aware 
that there are secrets which life withholds from even the most earnest 
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of seekers and which it may well refuse to yield to any seeker who be- 
comes prematurely enamored of his own conclusions. 

In yet a further sense, these books are products of mature persons 
disciplined by a maturing science. They speak for the young person; 
not merely about him. Yet they do not speak for him in sentimental 
terms, nor justify his making a dangerous nuisance of himself just 
because he has “problems.” They speak for his developing nature; 
and they do so in a manner that will, I believe, clarify this nature not 
only for perplexed adults but for the teen-agers themselves. At 
point after point, the authors seem to be saying to the young person, 
“May I introduce you to a person in whom I am very much interested ? 
—the human self, the individual self, and the chronological self that 
you see, but do not fully see, when you look in the mirror.” 

Now differences between the two books. In Emotional Problems 
of Adolescents, Gallagher and Harris survey the broad field of teen-age 
uneasiness and erraticism. Its thesis, as stated in the Foreword, is that 
“although adolescents have problems, the adolescent boy or girl is a 
person, not a problem. It is this individual, not the failure in school, 
the stealing, or the rebellion, who needs to be understood.” Further, 
the authors remind us that ‘‘many of the problems which plague both 
adolescents and the adults who deal with them are universal and are 
weathered by most adolescents without much assistance and with little 
damage.” 

The three problems which are singled out as particulary trouble- 
some to teen-agers are “sex, loosening family ties and acquiring in- 
dependence, and obtaining success and recognition from their own 
age group.” With the field of exploration thus defined, the authors 
attempt to clarify the psychological states that lie back of a wide range 
of manifestation of trouble: rebellion, dependence, anxiety states, 
psychosomatic disorders, homesickness, scholastic failure, stealing and 
other anti-social behaviors. 

I think that most of us can gain from this book a new confident 
sense—but not over-confident sense—of being acquainted in depth 
with the troubled adolescents who make us troubled. 

In The Gang, Bloch and Niederhoffer single out for careful analy- 
sis one particular aspect of adolescence, the gang spirit. They explore 
in careful and convincing detail the teen-ager’s need of a cohesive 
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group; the characteristic organization of such groups; and the manner 
in which both group pressures and group strength can operate to pro- 
duce delinquent action. 

Particularly valuable in this book—because they will be strikingly 
new to many parents and teachers, even among those who are ‘well 
read” in the psychology of adolescents—are the chapters that relate 
familiar gang behaviors with puberty rites as reported by the science 
of anthropology. If only for these chapters, the book is well worth 
acquiring; for they give background and perspective to forms of con- 
duct of which we are often aware only in their disturbing immediacy. 
Further concrete value is given to the book by the chapters that 
analyze youthful crimes in New York City for a one-year period 
(1955); and that offer “case studies” of characteristic individuals 
who become gang leaders. 

I have said that these two books reflect the maturing of the 
science of psychology. Also, we might say, that they stand in an 
honorable tradition. For ever since G. Stanley Hall published his 
definitive study of adolescence, responsible researchers, counselors 
and case workers have devoted themselves to the tough and rewarding 
task of coming to know im depth that stranger in our midst who was, 
only yesterday, a familiar child but who is now, bafflingly, neither a 
child nor a grown-up. We do well to be grateful for the effort that has 
gone into this psychological commitment. 

Juvenile Delinquency. Joseph S. Roucek, Editor. New York: Philo- 

sophical Library, 1958. 

This book poses a formidable challenge to all of us who have made 
juvenile delinquency a subject of talk without making it a subject of 
study. In no uncertain manner, it robs us of our illusions that we are 
being profound when we are merely over-simplifying. 

The opening Chapter, ‘Dimensions of the Problem” by Daniel 
Glaser, firmly warns us against a hazard that lies in our very manner 
of talking about the subject: “‘...it seems that the established con- 
vention of idiom, both vernacular and social-scientific, of referring to 
‘juvenile delinquency’ as though it were an entity, leads many to believe 
that there must be a basic theory of it’s causation.” Having thus been 
warned, we are led, step by step, through the complexities that attend 
the defining of the term—in psychology, in sociology, in law; and, 
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no less disturbingly, those that come from the imposition upon pro- 
blems of delinquent behavior of adult fears and regional and class 
customs and biases. Before we have finished even this one chapter, 
we have been humbled into realizing that we have talked a deal of 
nonsense, in our time, under the illusion that it was either common 
sense or “expert’’ sense: the latter often no more edifying than the 
former, but only more polysyllabic. Our talk, in brief, raay come 
straight out of our own childhood, community, or class conditioning; 
or out of our elaborated education in biology, psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology or law—with the various credulities and convictions that 
derive from verbal habits and vested interests of our profession. But 
unless we have voluntarily humbled ourselves before the complex 
manysidedness of the phenomenon of delinquency, setting ourselves 
to overcome our own one-sided viewpoint, the chances are that the 
“problem” young person—or young person with a problem—will 
slip through even the most intricate net of words in which we seek 
to trap him. 

The strength of this book lies in the fact that it makes us want 
to outgrow our own one-sidedness and ready ourselves for grappling 
with complexity. It accomplishes this by the cumulative impact of 
the facts and viewpoints that are marshalled. Before we come to the 
final page, we have explored the biological, psychological, sociological, 
legal and economic aspects of delinquency; cultural and community 
factors; factors of schooling; rural and urban delinquency; the effects 
of mass media; and various experiments in prevention and correction. 
Further than this, we have, in our thinking, moved beyond the shores 
of our own country to consider International Trends in Juvenile De- 


linguency and Youth Crime as a Problem Around the World. 


It would be too much to ask that every chapter in such a book 
be of equal quality in content or style. If its strength lies in its many- 
sided approach, its weakness—like that of most many-authored books— 
lies in its uneveness and its lack of a firm, “inevitable” integration. 


We can be tolerant of such shortcomings; for an editor would have to 
combine extraordinary clarity of vision with extraordinary firmness 
and tact to impose upon the writings of fourteen different authors the 
type of unity which a single author can impose upon his own work. 
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I find it harder, however, to be tolerant of one peculiarity of this 
book—because it seems to reflect either careless or biased editing; or, 
perhaps, editorial inability to keep an author from so going off on a 
tangent as to disrupt the basic plan. I refer to the fact that, whereas 
virtually all the other authors speak for an approach to the delinquency 
problem which they themselves respect and want the reader to under- 
stand, the author of A Critique of the Psychiatric Approach—Michael 
Hakeem, of the University of Wisconsin—does what can only be called 
a debunking job. Not only does he seem to find no good whatever 
in the psychiatric approach but he seems even to select his material 
with an eye to making the approach wholly absurd. He has a right, 
certainly, to his own individual judgment. Yet we can really ask, 
I think, whether the editor is within his rights in making no provision 
in a book of this sort for a balancing interpretation of psychiatric work. 
The reader can scarcely help wondering why psychiatry alone among 
the disciplines should have been denied an affirmative—or, at least, 
an impartial—spokesman. Having made this demurrer, I must, how- 
ever, stress again the vital utility of the book as a whole: its power 
to render our approach to problems of delinquency both more informed 
and more civil. 


Falls Church , Virginia Bonaro W. Overstreet 
The Appraisal Interview. Norman R. F. Maier. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1958. 


In recent years the demand for skilled management personnel 
has exceeded the supply. Because most companies find the number of 
men who can pass the screening that takes place at each successive 
management level discouragingly small, increased attention has been 
given to in-company executive development programs. Whom to 
choose as candidates for future management personnel has become 
almost as crucial a problem as the shortage of personnel itself. Ap- 
praising existing personnel for in-service management and executive 
training is the problem which Maier attacks in The Appraisal Interview. 

Since one of the generally accepted bases for appraisal is the inter- 
view, the skill with which the interview is conducted becomes im- 


portant. Inasmuch as interviews are conducted by supervisors at all 
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levels and by persons usually not trained in interviewing objectives, 
methods and skills, there is a need for guides in the skill of inter- 
viewing. Moreover, this skill factor becomes a general managerial 
requisite. 

Maier establishes the premise that the success of the interview is 
based upon three interrelated factors—objectives, methods and skills. 
He makes clear that while methods and skills are important, more im- 
portant still are the objectives to be attained in the interview. Each 
interview, Maier contends, should have a single objective; although 
it is frequently supposed that several objectives may be achieved in a 
single interview, it is fallacious to suppose that more than one ob- 
jective can be accomplished. Equally important as the singleness of 
objective is a set of methods and skills tailored specifically to attain 
the objectives sought. Objectives carefully thought out and methods 
specifically designed and adapted to objectives—herein lies an educa- 
tionally sound basis for interviewing. Another aspect of interviewing 
recognized as important by the author is effective two-way communi- 
cation between interviewer and interviewee. Concepts are difficult 
to communicate and lead to faulty agreements as well as to semantic 
disagreements and artificial misunderstandings. 

Basing his statements upon actual live data secured through three 
basically different methods of interviewing, Maier thoroughly explores 
the styles of appraisal interviews, each requiring different skills and 
designed to meet different objectives. His first two styles—the ‘‘Tell 
and Sell’ and the “Tell and Listen” methods—deal with employee de- 
velopment. The third method—'‘Problem-solving’”—deals with im- 
inproving the job. The author’s development of principles of problem- 
solving, his detailed analysis of the complex evaluation process, and his 
treatment of communication obstacles in the middle management have 
important Fearings on the problems of executive development and im- 
proved organizational relationships and structure. 


As he has done in his many articles and books on personnel 
psychology and executive development, Maier brings to bear numerous 
psychological principles important to human relations in industry— 
motivation, comprehension, emotions, attitudes and ideals, as well as 
the nature and conditions of learning and individual improvement. 
His respect for individual personality and dignity as factors in em- 
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ployer-employee relationships is a primary consideration in the inter- 
view. 

As in all his works, hypothetical cases and untested generaliza- 
tions have no place in Norman Maier’s present book. Rather, actual 
transcriptions of interviews conducted by different methods have been 
included to illustrate specific problems and to give authority to the con- 
clusions and principles established. As a resource and guide to exe- 
cutives interested in improving their techniques of appraising and im- 
proving their personnel, this book is highly recommended. 

Central State College Richard D. Kidd 
Aspects of Human Equality. Edited by Lyman Bryson and Others. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 

Aspects of Human Equality consists of papers read before the Fifteenth 
Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. 
The scholars whose papers make up the volume are experts and authori- 
ties in their respective fields. It is of particular interest and signifi- 
cance that the problem of human equality is of such concern that 
sociologists, scientists, theologians, jurists and political scientists deem 
it to be a concept worthy of analysis and appraisal. 

The volume, although more closely associated with the field of 
political science, would more appropriately be considered a major con- 
tribution to general literature. This is so for two reasons. First, the 
information within the volume is not new: it, therefore, does not 
represent additional information to the field. Second, because the 
several authors who contributed to the volume represented many disci- 
plines, the end result with its varied points of view and assorted em- 
phases gives it general appeal and significance. 

A volume such as Aspects of Human Equality presents something 
of a problem to the reviewer. Yet, at the same time the volume makes 
more visible and obvious a revelation which is only now beginning to 
receive the respect which is its due. It is somewhat more difficult to 
cull from a volume by multiple authors a dominant point of view or 
a single thesis. Despite this difficulty one can perceive threads of 
continuity woven, sometimes loosely, throughout the warp and woof 
of the volume, binding it together into a meaningful whole. The 
revelation which is made more clear is that all of human knowledge is 
related and interdependent; that problems as well as solutions in one 
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area of human knowledge have their repercussions and implications 
on all other fields of human knowledge. 

Although the problem of human equality is developed from many 
points of view, it becomes quite apparent that human equality has been 
a matter of concern in most countries since the beginning of organized 
society. Human equality has been a problem which has caused the 
intellectual to wrestle with his conscience in almost every country and 
in every age. None of the solutions which has been reached by the 
thinkers, either past or present, is perfect; yet, each attempts through 
logic, morality or right reason to equate social practices with the pre- 
vailing concept of human equality. Sometimes the prevailing concept 
of human equality is predominantly a sociological concept, a legalistic 
concept, a political concept, a religious concept or a combination of two 
or more of these. 

Some of the papers which were more of a philosophical nature 
dwelt on the scope and limitations of human equality. These papers 
clearly illustrate that the dream of human equality has been a disturb- 
ing factor since the time of the ancients. It has been disturbing largely 
because of the difficulty of determining its exact nature, or more pre- 
cisely the exact nature of human equality as it is intended to apply to 
a particular society. The definition of the concept of human equality 
has varied from place to place and from time to time. Other papers 
were primarily concerned with human equality here in the United 
States. Considered as a whole, they analyzed the evolution of the con- 
cept of human equality since the birth of the Union up to the present. 
Yet, other contributors were more concerned with the international 
aspects of human equality. At least two significant points were em- 
phasized in these papers. One, how the international arena has in- 
fluenced the concept of human equality in the United States, and two, 
how the concept of human equality is in the process of emerging from 
a matter of purely domestic concern and jurisdiction to one of inter- 
national concern and jurisdiction In a book of this sort which is written 
by several persons it is only natural that some papers would be more 
interesting and more provocative than others, but the book must be 
considered as a whole rather than in parts. 

There can be no doubt that Aspects of Human Equality is a pro- 
vocative and timely volume. In some parts it is brilliant, in all parts 
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penetrating and objective. It is a book which is certain to serve as a 
source of information, a point of departure and an inspiration to readers 
of any and all interests if those interests should include the welfare of 
human beings. 


Central State College David W. Hazel 
Managerial Psychology. Warold J. Leavitt. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. 


Dr. Leavitt's book, Managerial Psychology, is written in the tradi- 
tion of the Gestaltist School as developed in this country by the late 
Dr. Kurt Lewin. Like Dr. Lewin, Dr. Leavitt thinks that primary 
emphasis should be placed on the theory of personality and mathe- 
matics. Together they will yield solutions confronting students of 
“human relations.” To achieve his aim the author starts his book 
with a theory of personality and builds his superstructure until he has 
covered various types of social interaction covering the fields of psychol- 
ogy, social psychology and industrial sociology. Dr. Leavitt does 
fulfill his main promise, strict adherence to his outline, movement 
from the simple to the more complex in industrial society. His 
strongest forte is in the areas of psychology and social psychology; 
but as he states, the area of industrial sociology has not been fully 
developed and his own section is rather weak. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part One deals with the 
individual, specifically relating to human behavior and its goals, mov- 
ing on to dependency upon others for integration. Having dealt with 
the individual, the book develops the differences between individuals 
seeing the “same thing” or perception as these individuals come into 
social interaction. The proverbial problem of frustration and aggres- 
sion arising from these differences in perception is distinguished from 
deprivation. The latter is surmountable. One way in which people 
can overcome deprivation is through the thinking learning mechanism 
on the conscious level, even though people are not always rational. 
In other words, if we use our endowed equipment to analyze a situa- 
tion objectively, learning from the past and the experiences of others, 
we should be able to cope with our problems. Since the primary pur- 
pose of this volume is “human problems within the supervisory and 
management ranks,” it is essential to find ways and means of assess- 
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ing people. The proper assessment of potential and current employees 
is essential to managers in assigning tasks to be carried out. Mr. 
Leavitt gives his categorization of tests which are three in number: 
“pencil and paper,” projective and sociometric tests. Of the three 
groups he favors the sociometric test. 

In Part Two, the author turns to multiple relations or social 
psychology. The basic question he tries to resolve is: How can the 
supervisor alter the behavior of others? The thesis is developed by 
shifting from the dependency of individuals to interdependency, parti- 
cularly related to communication, the understanding of self and others 
in order to get to know consciously what the objectives are and develop- 
ment of a plan to alter the behavior of others. Another aspect of 
this problem may be called: What not to do—restrictive authority, 
a much abused tool in industry. Mr. Leavitt follows this up with a 
positive approach dealing with influence. Basically, he assumes that 
the changees must accept responsibility for changing their own per- 
ceptions and that the “changers. . .must be helpers rather than manipu- 
lators.”” Finally, we focus our attention on money incentives and get 
the usual analysis: money is not the only important incentive in our 
industrial society. 


Part Three shifts our perspective to the objective observer, small 
groups in interaction, an account of behavior exhibited within the 
group. Of course communication heads the list of how we can enlist 
the aid of our subordinates and how the relative content can be kept 
separate from the non-relevant. Individual needs are linked, usually, 
with the “‘irrevelant” noise since it is an expression of personal needs. 
The last chapter of part three: “How to develop managers,” seeks to 
put this theory to the test. Three key questions are listed: (1) How 
do people learn? (2) How can a trainer train? and (3) What is a 
manager? The first two questions are closely related and can be 
answered together. Learning is a process of perception and changes 
in perception as change in fact takes place. This can be carried out 
effectively by the trainer through the case method if the trainer has a 
sufficient knowledge of his group. A manager, to be effective, must 
know his sources of information in order to make proper decisions. 

Part Four is the weakest link since it deals with organizational 
theory. It was a surprise to this reviewer not to find mention of Chris 
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Argyris’, Personally and Organization, since Mr. Leavitt stresses per- 
sonality as the basis of his study. 

Considering the limitation of space, two points made by Mr. Leav- 
itt in his well-organized and well-digested book will be evaluated. 
The first deals with frustration, and makes a valid distinction between 
deprivation and frustration. In essence, it helps to discard the old 
notion that employees must be happy all of the time. Although the 
premise that deprivation need not lead to frustration and aggression 
is reasonable; the person involved, not always rational, rarely is able 
to perceive the problem so objectively and more often than not aggres- 
sion will result. What the author assumes is that each supervisor has 
undergone a complete analysis so that he can evaluate the situation 
objectively. No doubt Mr. Leavitt is aware of the difficulty in getting 
employers to permit the use of nondirective counselling in industry 
because it is too time consuming. The other problem is profit-shar- 
ing and here he has been influenced by Mason Haire, who develops 
this theme much more fully than Mr. Leavitt in the former’s Psycho- 
logy in Management. Mr. Leavitt really does not explore this topic 
adequately. His use of the Scanlon Plan—he admits this—is not the 
usual plan when profit-sharing is referred to in the literature. Of 
course, Mr. Leavitt is familiar with W. F. Whyte’s Money and Moti- 
vation, wherein Mr. Whyte reveals in Part One that many individuals 
are asocial in the group which would not keep a profit-sharing plan 
from working effectively. Not explored at all are the number of 
management prerogatives management would have to give up and this 
is one of the key elements in its feasibility. Currently the United Auto 
Workers’ President, Walter Reuther, has decided to shelve this demand. 

In summation, the book is well organized; materials are covered 
and well digested. In other words it is an aid to the scholar, but more 
so to the novice who does not know where to look or how to assemble 
the vast literature. 


Howard University Herman D. Bloch 
Creeds in Competition: a Creative Force in American Culture. Leo 


Pfeffer, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
At a time when religious elements in the United States are finally 
getting around to re-examining their houses, Mr. Pfeffer has done us 
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all a service in bringing out this little monograph. He points out that 
American society is made up of a diversity of elements, each of which 
seeks to shape America in its own likeness and this process he feels 
“may fairly be called creative competition.” But in this study he con- 
fined himself to religious competitors—Protestantism, Judaism, Cathol- 
icism and also humanism, which he regards here as a religion and 
examining it for its effect on the philosophies, life patterns, values and 
positions on public issues of the three major theistic faiths. 


In a simple language style that gives a touch of raciness and real 
attraction to the writing, he covers a broad field, looking at competi- 
tion in the market place of culture, pointing out the competitors in 
the structure, discussing religion and the state, discoursing on “God 
and the schools,” including pithy and pointed and principled remarks 
on private schools and public funds. He talks about morals, censor- 
ship and “‘blue Sunday,” the family and the child, domestic and foreign 
issues and concludes with the consequences of competition. He is led 
to believe that “today the most serious challenge to American cultural 
patterns and values fixed by a Protestant-humanist alliance comes from 
Roman Catholicism,’ but he feels this competition is worthwhile. For 
American society is a dynamic one and “competition among religious 
cultures is creative, not destructive,” and thus he has no fears for the 
future arising from the confrontation of these two forces. 


The book touches upon a number of contemporary questions that 
plague the land—within birth control, abortion, euthanasia, civil 
ltberties, Zionism, war and peace and pacifism, communism and the 
Iron Curtain, the church in politics and many others about which any- 
one will find enlightenment and food for thought. Small in size but 
big in content and implication, Creeds in Competition ought to become 
required reading for all Americans who wish to become intelligent 
about the forces which he illuminates, and it cannot be recommended 
too highly as a purposeful book that has much to offer both the 
general reader as well as the specialist in any field of learning. Its 
major remiss is that it fails to fit the creedal war to the most vexing 
question now facing the nation, the problem of racial integration and 
school desegregation. The author's ability as revealed all through 
the book implies that he could have done a masterful job here, too, 
and it is too bad that this dominant question has been omitted. Never- 
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theless, this is a valuable book for anyone to own. 

Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa 
South of the Sahara. International African Institute, Editors 
UNESCO. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 
Urbanism is spreading in Africa, and this trend brings in its wake 

a whole set of problems that are part of but also transcend political 
developments there. A major one of these is industrialization, the 
thing that African leadership counts heavily upon to move their long- 
subjected territories into the mainstream of world society and to help 
bring a better life to African peoples. This UNESCO study provides 
some useful background material for understanding these emerging 
entities. Filled with excerpts from actual field studies about demog- 
raphy, immigration, labor, governments general sociological surveys 
of cities, towns, and other locales, population, occupational patterns, 
welfare matters, implications of tribal and rural life, factory workers, 
markets and other economic forces, wages, union matters, aptitude 
testing, social class, education, culture, political ramifications and so 
on, it is a rich source of current data and the material relates directly 
to almost every major part of sub-Saharan Africa. 

Although there are bibliographies, comments on methodology and 
helpful appendices included, the book is marred by poor organization 
of materials. The bits and pieces in some of the contributions leave 
one dangling in air, for they are inconclusive and sometimes seem un- 
finished. One gets the impression this volume was sort of slapped 
together, rather than carefully structured, and its value is lessened con- 
siderably by the lack of an index. Yet, in spite of these shortcomings, 
it is an invaluable source for anyone doing research on Africa. It 
gives leads to larger studies, while at the same time providing brief 
insights into the question of industrialization, a factor that is going 
to loom larger and larger on a once dark continent now inexorably 
moving forward into the light of the world community. 

Sociology and the Field of Education. Orville G. Brim, Jr.; Sociology 
and the Field of Correction. Lloyd E. Ohlin; Sociology and the 
Field of Mental Health. John A. Clausen. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1956-1958. 

Here are three monographs dealing with sociological aspects of 
three very important subjects. They were prepared for the American 
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Sociological Society by the Russell Sage Foundation to meet a growing 
need for understanding by a wider audience of the matters they cover, 
and the three authors have done remarkable jobs in brief space in 
carrying out their responsibilities. The one on education analyzes the 
historical background and classification of materials, aims of educa- 
tion; it discusses educators and students and their respective roles as 
well as the function of education and the roles of the sociologist in 
training and research as they apply to the broad field of education. 
The volume on correction covers the nature of and research opportuni- 
ties in the correction field, organizational aspects of the prison system, 
prison culture, sociopsychological aspects of confinement, probation 
and parole and career opportunities for sociologists in correction work. 
The study of mental health deals with the situation in the United 
States, the phenomenon in cultural perspective, research on social and 
cultural influences, social structure and the function of treatment en- 
vironments, effect and results of mental illness, program-oriented work 
in the field and the role of the sociologist in this activity as well as 
general problems and future prospects in the field. 

These are three most useful little books which cost but fifty cents 
each, except the one on education which sells for one dollar, and 
they are concerned with subject matter most pertinent to contemporary 
American society. They are all done with skill and understanding, 
show command of the subject and are written in a style that makes 
them easy to read and comprehend. It is unfortunate that the one on 
correction carries no bibliography, for those interested in this part of 
our life now receiving so much attention undoubtedly would like to 
probe more deeply into matters involved here. It is here, too, that 
one finds a few errors, such as the statement that in prison culture a 
“square” means a non-praiseworthy person while the reverse is true 
outside prison walls. This is not so, for a “square” in conventional 
life is also a non-praisworthy individual. But this is but a minor slip 
and easily overlooked. The booklets belong on the shelves of all 
those interested in social science in general, and in the particular areas 


with which they deal. 
Where Shall We Live? Report of the Commission on Race and Hous- 
ing. Berkeley:University of California Press, 1958. 
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Bootsie and Others. Ollie Harrington. New York: Dodd, Mead 

and Company, 1958. 

Here are two more books dealing with that ever present problem 
of the United States, the race question; one is serious and professional 
and pointed; the other humorous, but no less serious and pointed in its 
implications. Where Shall We Live reports the conclusions of a 
three-year Fund for the Republic-financed study of racial discrimination 
in housing, a practice that affects all minority groups but falls most 
heavily upon the Negro. It covers no new ground; yet, it does a good 
job of redelineating such factors as the patterns and practices of hous- 
ing discrimination, what shores up housing segregation and the socio- 
economic results stemming from these undemocratic conditions. Further- 
more, it points up what efforts have been made by the courts, legisla- 
ture, administrative actions, private forces in the real estate field and 
organized groups to surmount this despicable blot on American Life. 
The commission condemns the Federal government for its role in 
abetting and helping to maintain proscriptions against minorities who 
seek better housing as well as places blame in other quarters on 
those who encourage this negative procedure. It reveals that it is the 
housing industry in America, “the real estate brokers, builders, and 
mortgage finance institutions which translate prejudice into discrimina- 
tory action.” 

In a constructive manner, it concludes with some helpful recom- 
mendations, using largely the basic American creed of equality of all 
before the law as its guiding principle. It sets forth that Washington 
and the state and local governments must put forth full effort to wipe 
out the onerous practices and see that ‘‘builders, mortgage lenders, and 
real estate brokers. . .conform to the principle of a free housing mar- 
ket.” It outlines, also, guiding action for intergroup relations organi- 
zations in the fight to overcome the racial, religious and ethnic bigotry 
that confines minorities to unfit-to-live-in shelter. A listing of forth- 
coming individual volumes bearing on the housing discrimination pro- 
blem, as well as unpublished reports connected with the three-year 
project and filed in the University of California at Berkeley library, 
terminate what is an up-to-date and very useful little volume. It is a 
monograph of tremendous significance related to the one problem 
which, if eradicated, will mean America is really on her way to be- 
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coming a truly healthy, democratic, integrated nation. The book is 
highly recommended reading for everyone. 

Although touching upon the same subject in part, yet diverse and 
broad in coverage and content and meaning is Bootsie. For Mr. 
Average American—more especially the white one—to really under- 
stand what the housing proscription and other matters concerned with 
the race problem are all about and to experience this comprehension 
without bitterness or sadness or pity, he should get a copy—and quickly, 
too—of this book of pithy and pointed cartoons of full page size. As 
a cartoonist on this subject Ollie Harrington has no peer, and the ironic 
humor, the scintillating scenes swathed in fun and caught up in bold 
pen strokes in black and white that miss not a nuance, reveal innumer- 
able aspects of the Negro in the United States as he battles the barriers 
and obstacles that block his way to full citizenship. 

In Bootste—that memorable dark Mr. Dooley—one finds cartoons 
and captions to tickle the most obtuse funnybone. Insights and slants 
are to be found on such matters as the Negro in sports, employment, 
bus segregation, the baseball business, race leadership, the all-purpose 
NAACP, White Citizens Council terror tactics, school desegregation 
and, of course, love, among many others. Not only is this a book 
of “race” cartoons, it is a volume that every serious-minded citizen 
ought to own in order to really find out how Negroes feel about the 
trials and tribulations they undergo, to discover their resoluteness 
against the foolishness of Jim Crow and to acquire some guidance to 
help ameliorate the one thing, race discrimination in its many forms, 
that hurts America more than all else the world over. 


Dodd, Mead and Company is to be congratulated for having the 
foresight to bring this book to the public. This caricaturist is a 
social narrator with a pen that packs a wallop that flattens you with 
humor and common sense in almost every sketch. As Langston Hughes 
says about him in his customarily well written introduction, “a careful 
craftsman, an excellent artist, with a little of Daumier and a lot of 
Hogarth—although not really very much like either, being too full of 
laughter—Ollie Harrington is uniquely Harrington, and Bootsie of 
Harlem is out of this world.” But the cartoons and their messages 
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bring you back to earth, to a reality that impels highest commendation 
of this collection. 


Brooklyn College Hugh H. Smythe 
Analyzing Psychotherapy. Solomon Katzenelbogen. New York:, 


Philosophical Library, 1958. 


At a time in our history when mental difficulties are experienced 
by many, when facilities to handle them are inadequate or ineffective, 
when only the rich can secure costly and lengthy psychoanalysis, this 
down to earth approach by a distinguished and successful psychiatrist 
is a welcome antidote to the excesses of Freudianism, providing some 
plain answers to everyday questions about when to consult, what 
happens, and what determines success or failure of treatment. 

Based on the common sense psychiatry of Adolph Meyer, the 
author has developed what he calls “Rational Psychotherapy.” Assem- 
bling and examining all available facts, the goal is to correct what can 
be corrected. Symptomatic psychotherapy being the equivalent of 
symptomatic therapy in medicine, the author explains that the elemen- 
tary and professional duty is to mitigate suffering by any and all ef- 
fective means until a cure is achieved. While recognizing the contribu- 
tion of Freud, the author objects to the claim that hidden experiences 
are the inclusive driving force of our behavior; conceding that what we 
are today is largely determined by our past life experiences, he raises 
the question, “What period of life is meant by the past?” 

To satisfy the interest of the reader as to just how his Rational 
Psychotherapy is carried out, the author summarizes a few case 
histories and offers bird’s eye views of his procedures. He advocates 
that the psychotherapist take an active role in sessions in contrast to 
the passivity of the psychoanalyst. He further emphasizes patient- 
therapist rapport based on inter-communication. He recommends that 
the psychotherapist be reasonably mature psychologically, explaining 
that this means the highest degree of harmony between intelligence and 
emotions thus enabling the therapist to evaluate facts without signifi- 
cant interference of his own emotions, wishes, desires, likes, dislikes, 
apprehensions, fears, or other emotions. 

Ventilation of emotions, catharsis and re-education are treatments 
briefly discussed. We were impressed with the author’s method of 
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high-lighting an individual’s assets as well as his liabilities; also his 
description of habit formation and his recommended procedure of 
“dehabituation” which is summed up like this: “Do as little as you 
can with least discomfort those things you have been avoiding, but do 
it consistently, making of it a daily task. 

After putting down this small, easy to read book, this reviewer 
cannot help but recall the wonderful bygone days when one was able 
to “talk” to the family doctor, airing personal and family woes which 
seemed to float away like mist as the doctor dispensed a few thera- 
peutic words of wisdom along with his sugar-coated pills. 


The Neuroses and Their Treatment. Edward Podolsky, Editor. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 


Dr. Podolsky and his collaborators have performed a prodigious 
task in assembling the representative papers of forty men and women, 
each of whom has added a brick here and there to our comprehension 
of the needs and functioning of the human organism. These scholarly 
treatises are woven into a whole by the theme that man can only be 
considered in human millieu and rises or falls and rises again in terms 
of his social living. 

The book opens with two studies by Dr. Rene Spitz on anxiety in 
the first year of life and a discussion of how deficiency diseases can 
be modified. Immediately following are clinical studies of hysteria 
in children and adolescents,—anxiety in children recovering from ill- 
ness; articles on treatment of nervous conditions during childhood; 
application of new discoveries in psychopharmacy and the psychoanaly- 
sis of an adolescent. The articles then carry the reader through further 
consideration of anxiety, symptom formation of neurosis, ‘““The Im- 
pairment of the Sense of Reality,” “The State of Being and Aware- 
ness,” trauma, phobic reactions, anorexia nervosa, emotional problems 
of middle age and aging, post partum anxiety, use of sedative and 
meprobamate, carbon dioxide treatments, the drastic lobotomy and 
psychotherapy. 

As anxiety is the basis of all neurosis, Dr. Podolsky describes it 
as a purely human manifestation coming into man’s awareness when 
he acquired a conception of future events. The existence of man, 
he reminds us, is essentially finite. Limited by death he is a “being 
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for death.”” We go beyond ourselves toward the future, our existence 
is characterized by the fact that there are things possible for us and 
though we are always planning there is always the moment of death. 
It is this inexorable limit that determines and characterizes man. The 
awareness of his mortality is the source of all anxieties, but both 
anxiety and freedom arise from the same capacities of man. Anxiety 
accompanies intellectual activity “as it’s shadow.” Neurosis is de- 
fined as ‘an essentially conditioned anxiety reaction which persists 
until overcome by a retraining process. It represents an inability to 
make a satisfactory response to certain stressful situations either within 
the person or between the person and his environment.” 

Frumkes reviews the development of a sense of reality, the im- 
pairment of which is manifested in neurosis. His ten criteria by which 
a good sense of reality may be determined are useful. He makes the 
statement that the sense of reality is relative and none can escape from 
some form of magical thinking. 

The paper by David C. Wilson which he describes as an exercise 
in human ecology was especially interesting to this reviewer. Wilson 
predicts that a study of man in relation to his environment will soon 
have as important a place in medical teaching as psychology has to- 
day. He discusses various trends in our American culture, describing 
the reaction of cultural pressures upon normal, every-day people, which 
often result in a diseased state in both the individual and the group. 
He points out the similarities between the person suffering from men- 
tal illness and the person taking part in a group distortion or group 
exaggeration. He goes on to explore racial segregation as a possible 
form of neurosis of every-day living, stating that the people of the 


South are caught up in this impairment of reality and swept along 
regardless of their own reasons for acting the part assigned to them. 
Group therapy implemented by mental health societies, church groups 
and sublimation—such as a true acceptancy of democratic ideals—are 
recommended as treatment for this type of disorder. Wilson further 
clarifies the need for a reintegration of the whole personality and a 
bringing together of all the elements of the community into a “oneness” 
that currently exists with such evil 


in contrast to the “dichotomy 
portent. Wilson explores another type of segregation called the “great 
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segregation.” This is the exclusion and separation of the mentally ill 
from the community which is the main ingredient for their recovery. 

In an “Evaluation of Psychotherapy’ which is a follow-up of 
sixty-two cases, twenty-three per cent were found to be improved, thirty- 
five per cent were better, forty-two per cent were unchanged, figures 
which give this reviewer pause for thought. 

In ‘‘Aberration-Catharsis” Dr. Palmer suggests that psychoanalysis 
is on retreat in Europe and may have reached its crest in the United 
States. He questions whether the cathartic aspects of religion, art and 
ceremonials may not now achieve new forms of expression. He con- 
cludes with a lighter touch, saying that group therapy, the merits of 
the tete-a-tete, the good bottle of ‘Vouvray’ the pleasant sharing of 
one’s thoughts and emotions, which he calls the center of “European- 
ism,” might be more fully appreciated. 

This reviewer appreciates the fact that there are many frail per- 
sonalities so constituted that they cannot cope with even a minimum of 
stress; but our own thoughts turn to the thousands of others who might 
achieve more gratification, better health, more productive existences 
if living conditions were not so weighted with stress. This sur- 
vey of neuroses should, it seems to us, stimulate individually and 
collectively professionals and laymen alike to consider ways by which 
life can be made less overwhelmingly stressful, even if it means changes 
in the social order on behalf of human needs and common welfare. 


Social Class and Mental Illness. August B. Hollingshead and Frederick 
C. Redlich. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 


This brilliant and socially enlightened study of an American Com- 
munity (New Haven, Connecticut) was courageously conceived and 
competently executed by the author and a team of social scientists. 
The project took ten years. The authors relate that they chose social 
class and mental illness because these are problem areas of our society, 
two facets of life that Americans prefer to ignore. “Publicly we talk 
about equality, privately we practice inequality.” Being forced to admit 
the reality of mental illness, most Americans find the very thought 
repugnant to them. 

Within this study, 1,891 residents of New Haven who had re- 
ceived psychiatric care were systematically compared with a five per- 
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cent household sample of the general population. The population was 


divided into five classes: 
I. A 3% upper class of top executives and professionals possessing 
substantial inherited wealth. 
II. A 9% upper middle class of lesser executives and professionals. 


III. A 21% middle class of small business and white collar families. 
IV. A 49% skilled and semi-skilled working class. 
V. An 18% lower class of semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 

Class I had three percent of the population but only one percent 
of the mental patients, as compared to Class V with eighteen percent 
of the population and thirty-eight percent of the patients. 

The authors’ findings on neurosis indicated that the higher the 
class standing, the higher the rate of ‘‘treated” neuroses. There were 
no reservations in the case of the more severe type of mental illness, 
psychosis. This type of patient is usually intolerable to the family and 
community and more likely to be referred for treatment than neurosis. 
The rise in Class V was sharp—three times more psychotic illnesses 
than Class IV and eight times higher than Class I. This study un- 
folds a devastating revelation of the human cost of an inequitable class 


system. 
The authors’ analysis of treatment in relation to class is also 


startling. Classes IV and V received only a minimal custodial care and 
remained for long periods. Private hospitals apparently designed for 
the “carriage trade” gave Class I patients individual psychotherapy 
and they were rehabilitated sooner. Even the publicly supported New 
Haven Clinic spent an average of $390 on Class II patients and $48 on 
Class IV patients. Ninety-five percent of the psychiatrists who live in 
New Haven were categorized as members of Class I and five percent 
as Class II on the basis of education and the fact that they resided in 
the “‘best” neighborhoods. The authors concluded that the psychiatrists 
were subject to the value system of the society to which they belonged, 
even though they were not accepted as members of the “care group,” 
an integral part of Class I. The cultural distance between the 
psychiatrist and lower classes was reflected in the frequent recom- 
mendation—‘‘this person not able to benefit from psychotherapy.” 
The authors do not claim that social class is the cause of mental 
illness, but they firmly establish that mental illness 7s inked to social 
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class and that a patient’s class standing determines the type of treat- 
ment he receives. 

Chapters on ‘“The Social Structure in Historical Perspective” and 
“Class Status and Cultural Characteristics’ reveal how rampant in- 
dustrialism can breed materialism and insecurity, frustrate and destroy 
the individual, and deface the community. 

The authors remind us that 750,000 persons are currently occupy- 
ing some fifty-five percent of all hospital beds in the United States, 
pointing out the need for more adequate mental hospitals. Training 
in psychoanalysis was said to cost approximately $20,000. The need 
for some less expensive way to educate personnel, possibly utilizing 
services of therapists, counsellors, social workers, was suggested as a 
means of meeting the needs of Classes IV and V. More exciting 
demonstrations of prevention, such as were seen during World War 
and the Korean War, more widespread mental health education and 
government aid were recommended. 

The authors’ statement, “We believe that a society that can afford 
atomic bombs can afford good psychotherapy,” is in this reviewer's 
estimation, an exceptionally well-phrased thought. 


Central State College Louise A. Garcia 
Modern Russia: An Introduction. John Long. New York: Philo- 


sophical Library, 1958. 

John Long’s presentation is a terse, factual introduction to con- 
temporary Soviet Russia. In this small volume of only one hundred 
and seventy pages, he brings into focus all of the known facts about 
Russia. He studiously avoids the pitfalls of speculative subjectivity in 
his analysis of controversial issues which any discussion of Soviet 
Russia usually provokes. In his determination to address his work 


““.. primarily to the serious, non-specialist reader who requires a brief, 
factual commentary on post-Stalinist Russia,” he resorts to a style cf 
presentation which reads like an article from an abridged encyclopedia. 
He hopes that these barren facts will stimulate the reader “to formulate 
some of the right questions about a political experiment that, for better 
or worse, directly affects the lives of some one thousand million people 
and, indirectly, nearly the whole world.” 
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The general structure of the work is a simple organization of 
geographical factors, including topography, climate, vegetation and 
mineral resources and an athropological analysis of the peoples, races, 
languages and customs as background information to the political 
system of government in a one-party state and the planned economy 
of this political experiment. The concluding section deals with the 
position of Soviet Russia in its relations with the world today. 

The first four sections present no new facts or information, but in 
the approach to Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, the author allows him- 
self the liberty of a discernible note of optimism. He feels that the 
“most considerable danger of Western miscalculation” lies in the be- 
lief on the part of the Western democracies that the absence of a sub- 
stantial agreement between them and Russia will inevitably lead to 
total war. On the other hand, he concludes that Soviet leaders will 
not behave in the manner of the megalomaniac Hitler, as they have no 
considerable political or economic advantages to gain from jeopardiz- 
ing their internal development by provoking a world-wide conflagration. 


Central State College Wilhelmena S. Robinson 
W ork in the Lives of Married Women. National Manpower Council. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 


This book is another illustration of the fact that women’s history 
generally has been written or omitted by men. The book asks seven 


questions which were discussed at length in a national conference under 
the leadership of well-known men and women. Below are the seven 


questions: 
1. Why do married women work? 
2. What do they do with their money? 
3. Is a working mother harming her children? 
4. Do older women make good workers? 
5. Are employers justified in discriminating against married women? 
6. How can women who want to go to work get the training and guid- 


ance they need? 
7. To what extent will the future growth of our economy depend on 


women working? 


There is a good index so that the discussion on any one of these 


points may be found easily. 
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It is not necessary to review points 1 and 2. To turn to point 
3, the “Keep the women in the home” school of thought is given 
certain facts to analyze. While it is agreed that little children need 
special care and warm, personal love, that love may be shown by a 
grandmother, a relative, an attendant in a day nursery with well-trained 
personnel. Of these there are too few. 

Newspaper headlines and popular opinion link working mothers 
with juvenile delinquency. It is interesting to note that not one of 
the experts found the working mother’s absence the basic cause of 
delinquency. The chairman of the Council even stated that as the 
result of certain studies of bad conditions in the families of delinquents 
“the day may well come when the way to cope with juvenile delin- 
quency ...is for the wife to go to work.” It is the quality of the 
mother noi the quantity of time in her child’s presence that is im- 
portant. 

The most important discussion came under point 7. Here his- 
tory, prophecy and scholarship joined. The Department of Labor 
has predicted that by 1965 we will need an additional ten million 
workers. To get the ten million, employers will have to hire one 
woman for every man because only five million additional men will 
be available. There will be an increasingly great demand for college- 
trained men and women. This means that college girls should realize 
that their undergraduate work, like that of young men, is a practical 
investment even if their working years are shortened by the care of 
young children. Not a few large industries now are being run by 
women. 

James P. Mitchell, the Secretary of Labor, had a word to say at 
the Conference about the employer's discriminatory practices as “un- 


warranted, unsocial and uneconomical.” He added, “Women must 
be in all circumstances equal to men in the same job.” In illustration, 
“If we could suddenly have the education and employment of Negroes 
without a vestige of discrimination, positive effect on our work force 
skills, the effect on our economy, would be tremendous.... Effective 
utilization of our total manpower resources is ultimately tied to an 
ever increasing standard of living.... [These] resources mean a 
wiser and better use of our womanpower.” 
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A significant statement by Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones opens the heari 
of the situation and may serve as the vital point in the whole con- 
sideration of work in the lives of married women: ‘Our interest in 
the conservation of human talent has motivated us to make studies that 
reveal that women represent a substantial proportion of the vast amount 
of human talent now being allowed to go to waste. 


Wilberforce, Ohio Florence L. C. Kitchelt 
The Pattern of Love. William P. Wylie. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1958. 


This book, The Pattern of Love, may incite marked antagonistic 
reactions or equally strong approval. How the reader accepts the book 
depends largely on his mental and emotional set in respect to organized 
Christianity. To the reviewer the book is an excellent example of 
what the sociologist calls the process of institutionalization by which 
the church (in the book called Mother Kirk) incorporates recognized 
or societally accepted attitudes and behavior into its own approved 
patterns of thought and action. In this case the argument of the book 
is that the church, Mother Kirk, should recognize the place and force of 
romantic love. And in this recognition it should see a path to under- 
standing God, or perhaps it is better to say a way to recognize God in 
his infinite and eternal love. 

The author states well how it was that romantic love, so strong in 
the American culture, came into operation during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries with the troubadour travels and songs. This discovery of 
romantic love occurred in an age when marriage was indissoluble 
according to the pronouncements of Mother Kirk, and in these cen- 
turies romantic love was not necessarily associated with marriage. So 
despite the fact that in our society romantic love is now associated with 
marriage, the church appears to remain confused either in trying ts 
understand the phenomenon or in squaring its interpretation of the 
family with facts. But the author poignantly recognizes that romantic 
love plays an important part in determining social convention and per- 
sonal life. The church therefore ‘dare not any longer turn a blind eye 
to. that force of love which is now, for good or ill, the driving force of 


modern society.” 
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Human love, however, as viewed by this author is more than 
merely sex relations. Furthermore sex pleasures are now recognized 
as legitimate; that sex enjoyment between partners has a function 
beyond procreation. This has long been recognized on the part of 
the church since coitus was an obligation according to the church 
within the marriage relations. 

A new look at the married pair is now in order; the image of God 
is not to rest alone in one but in two. A Russian writer some years 
ago pointed out this fact; the ideal personality must be in the unity of 
two; God is a unity of persons. The story of Genesis indeed teaches 
that mankind is always dual. 

Some hold, as does Charles Williams, that romantic love rests 
within the unconscious. By reason of this fact the girl, if one can 
accept the experience of Dante, is seen as more than a potential sex 
partner. By contemplation of Beatrice, Dante was renewed within 
himself. Full love consists in full recognition of the personality of 
the other person. Since this is the case, romantic love can be the path 
to full recognition of the meaning of the love of God. Of course 
there are many traps in this path; what the person believes is full love 
may be only passing and thus prevent the individual from full re- 
cognition of the meaning of all embracing love. 

But according to the reasoning in this volume, romantic love and 
love for God can run parallel if not be the same phenomenon. To 
recognize this fact is to engage in “The Grand Experiment.” Love 
can never be solitary. To fo!low the road of love involves faith in 
the other person and in the validity of the great experiment. But in 
this growth of love a pertinent fact protrudes: after the act of marri- 
age as well as after the acceptance of God, there is likely to be a 
withdrawal. The individual cannot continuously live in a high state of 
emotions. Hence, there must be discipline of the individual’s emotion 
so that the solidity of marriage as well as man’s recognition of a greater 
love will rest on a solid foundation. By this process of continuance 
to maintain the pledged relations happiness, always a by-product of 
life, is to be attained. 

The striking fact in this discussion is that the author recognizes 
that in the first attempt at marriage mistakes may be made. Either of 
the partners may see others who strongly appeal and sometimes rightly 
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so. This is a long step forward for the church to take since historically 
its position has been directly and strongly opposed to divorce. The 
largesse of the church needs be extended to aid those who have made 
mustakes. The vision of God through the channel of romantic love 
is not necessarily forever darkened. In this the central idea is that 
the church exercises tolerance. 


University of Maryland Bruce L. Melvin 
Success in Marriage. David R. Mace. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1958. 

The two-ton Atlas girdling the earth, the Russian missile orbiting 
around the sun at seven miles per second and regular commercial jet 
passenger service between New York and London are signs of the times 
in which we live. Yet, virtually every popular magazine carries at 
least one article per issue on dating, courtship, engagement, marriage 
or family tife. Radio, movies and TV celebrities get into the act with 
dramas or commentaries on the problems of the love-lorn, the disturbed 
and the unhappy. Perhaps we do live in a jet-missile-atomic age, but 
many of us are seriously disturbed by the complex problems of living 
intimately and satisfyingly with those we love. 

And while publishers, periodicals and mass media pour out stacks 
of books, scores of articles and hours of time on the intimate problems 
of personal living, articulate leaders in science, education and govern- 
ment score the preoccupation with the frills of education. Men whose 
names are magic in the drama of American life inveigh against the 
time wasted on family life education, driver education, home eco- 
nomics education and the like. How, they demand, can we ever ex- 
pect to catch up with the Soviet scientists if we continue to waste time 
and talent on such “cream-puff’ forms of education? Yet millions of 
Americans crescendo the anguished cry for help with the problems of 
their personal lives. 

David Mace’s calm, authoritative, uncomplicated little book, Suc- 
cess in Marriage, must be read and appreciated against this tumultous 
and tormented background. It is addressed to those millions who 
find little personal solace in the marvels of science and technology. 


It captures and defines some of the crucial human relations issues of 
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the jet-missile-atomic age and so rejoins, in part, at least, to the critics 
of marriage counseling and family education. 

Success in Marriage is a short, introductory handbook for those 
wanting help and guidance with their personal problems from the 
dating teen-ager to the doting octogenarian. With warm concern and 
eminent good sense, Professor Mace takes up the most common issues 
in courtship, marriage, parenthood and family living. Success in 
Marriage distills twenty years experience as marriage counselor and 
family educator on every continent and in most of the countries of the 
world. 

In style, Success in Marriage is lucid and direct. The tone is warm 
and intimate, confortably chatty in spots, earnest and persuasive at other 
times. The organization is clear and the chapters brief and uncluttered 
by numerous footnotes and statistics. Professor Mace writes with the 
calm authority of one who knows what he is about. Despite its brevity 
and simplicity, this little book is firmly grounded in the best findings of 
a voluminous body of empirical research. 

Professor Mace has set for himself a very difficult task. He 
undertakes to distill, synthesize and compress the most significant 
knowledge of successful marriage into the compass of one small 
volume. That he has succeeded so admirably is eloquent testimony to 
his competence in subject-matter and communication. Yet, the answers 
given, the suggestions offered, the insights revealed are often too brief, 
too succinct, too definite to capture the vagaries and nuances of hu- 
man life. It may well be, as Johr Gillin has pointed out, that Ameri- 
can people want “simple answers,” but human life, even in the jet- 
missile-atomic age, is not that specific and uncomplicated. For example, 
one turns from the chapter on “Choosing” with more questions raised 
than answered, with a feeling that the answers given are simpler than 
the problems proposed. Perhaps Professor Mace intends to whet the 
appetites of his readers to seek further aid. There is the risk, though, 
that they may go forth cocksure to fashion and apply halfbaked and, 
therefore, dangerous solutions to their problems. 

Occasionally, Professor Mace’s enthusiasm seems to carry him be- 
yond the limits dictated by research, experience and judgment. For 
example, he finds that conflict in marriage is natural and quarrels are 
therapeutic. Yes, to be sure; but not necessarily nor always. Some 
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years ago Joseph Folsome observed that marital quarrels may indeed 
clear the emotional air and lead to redefinition of issues and new 
accommodations, provided they do not become pathologically personai 
nor “destroy the fictions by which people live.” Such a caution may 
very well have been raised to bring the thoughtful discussion of 
marital conflict into balance. 


North Carolina College at Durham Joseph S. Himes 
Contemporary Sociology. Joseph S. Roucek, editor. New York: 

Philosophical Library, Incorporated, 1958. 

This monumental volume is edited by a member of the Editorial 
Board of the Journal of Human Relations. It is typical of his tire- 
less efforts and willingness to co-operate in any way he can with the 
work of the Journal. In the preface he admits that “the present work 
is indeed a labor of love,” and that only ‘‘specialists who have edited 
works of this type can probably appreciate the endless hours and 
aggravations needed to bring such a planned book to a fruition.” 

The survey gives syntheses by 56 sociologists of the trends in 
America, Europe, Russia, Asia, Africa and South America. The sym- 
posium shows the relation of sociology to education, economics, re- 
ligion, criminology, propaganda, race relations, anthropology, socio- 
metry, social psychiatry, sociodrama and human geography. 
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